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ABSTRACT 

that have an impact on increasing the number of minority students prepared to 
attend and succeed in college and to review a number of successful programs 
to encourage minority students. The R.F.P. Team for which the report was 
prepared requested that the problem be studied in the contexts of: (1^ school 

organization issues; (2) counseling issues; (3) factors related to minority 
participation in the sciences; (4) increasing the pools of minority students 
and teachers; (5) learning styles of at-risk students; (6) issues related to 
dropout; and (7) financial aid. Part One of the report reviews the current 
status of minority students, particularly blacks, in the United States, with 
a discussion of educational policies and related factors that have an impact 
on the college preparation of minority students. Part Two highlights model 
programs to increase the number of minority students prepared for college. 
Many of these programs are collaborative efforts between public schools and 
business and industry. It was found that many school organization policies 
and practices, including tracking, retention in grade, and special education 
placements have a long-term and detrimental impact on black and other 
minority students. In addition, no plan to increase participation of minority 
students should ignore the impact of the school guidance counselor. 
Excellence, in terms of school resources or community programs, requires real 
dollar commitments, and it does not come cheaply. (Contains 4 tables, 4 
figures, 77 references for Part One, and 53 references for Part Two.) (SLD) 
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Virginia Commonwealth University and the school divisions of Chesterfield, 
Colonial Heights, Hanover, Henrico, Hopewell and Richmond established 
the Metropolitan Educational Research Consortium (MERC) on August 29, 
1991. The founding members created MERC to provide timely information 
to help resolve educational, problems identified by practicing professional 
educators. MERC membership is open to all metropolitan-type school 
divisions. It currently provides services to 7,000 teachers and 120,000 
students. MERC has base funding from its membership. Its study teams 
are composed of University investigators and practitioners from the 
membership. 

MERC is organized to serve the interests of its members by providing 
tangible material support to enhance the practice of educational leadership 
and the improvement of teaching and learning in metropolitan educational 
settings. MERC's research and development agenda is built around four 
goals: 



• To improve educational decision-making through joint develop- 
ment of practice-driven research questions, design and dis- 
semination, 



• To anticipate important educational issues and provide leader- 
ship in school improvement. 



• To identify proven strategies for resolving instruction, manage- 
ment, policy and planning issues facing public education, and 



• To enhance the dissemination of effective school practices. 

In addition to conducting research as described above, MERC will conduct 
technical and issue seminars and publish reports and briefs on a variety of 
educational issues. 
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Executive S umm ary 



The review of the literature on "Increasing the Academic Pool of Minority Students for 
Higher Education" was conducted in response to a request from the Virginia Department of 
Education R.F.P. #92-3 Team. The paper examines the factors that have an impact on 
increasing the number of minority students prepared to attend and succeed in college and reviews 
a number of successful programs, many of which are supported by business and industry. In 
addition to these two basic areas of inquiry, the R.F.P. #92-3 Team requested that the problem 
of increasing the minority student pool for college be examined in the context of the following 
issues: 1) school organization issues, 2) counseling issues, 3) factors related to minority 

participation in the sciences, 4) increasing the pool of minority teachers and students, 5) learning 
styles of at-risk students, and 6) issues related to dropout, and 7) financial aid. 

The report is divided into two sections: Part One reviews the current status of the pool 
of minority students, particularly Blacks in the nation, including educational policies and related 
factors which have impact on college preparation of minority students, many of whom are "at 
risk"; and Part Two highlights model programs, many of which are collaborative efforts between 
public schools and business and industry and are designed to increase the numbers of minority 
students prepared to enter college and persist to graduation. 

To ensure an exhaustive search of the literature, the writer utilized the on-line computer 
information services and CD ROM computer services, books, periodicals, and invited papers 
found in document searches. 

Findings 

A review of the literature on increasing the academic pool of minority students for higher 
education indicates: 

• a disparity in the numbers of minority students as compared with their White 
counterparts who are prepared to enter college based on academic performance (i.e. low G.P.A.), 
low scores on comprehensive examinations required for college admission, lack of access to 
college preparatory courses in high school (particularly in lower socioeconomic status schools), 
and high school enrollment in a general diploma rather than an academic (college preparatory) 
program. 



• school organization policies and practices including tracking, retention in grade, 
and special education placements have a long-term and deleterious impact on Black students and 
other minority students: 

Tracking may have a cumulative effect on students in low or middle-ability groups. 
Once placed in a low-ability track, students have difficulty switching because low- 
level courses do not provide the prerequisite information for success in advanced 
academic programs. Black students and low socioeconomic status students who 
have been in low or middle-ability tracks are unable to attempt challenging 
advanced academic courses required for college admission (Virginia Department 
of Education, Tracking Study. 1992). 



Although 15 or 20 percent of students at each grade are routinely retained each 
year, research indicates that retention practices have not shown any consistent 
learning benefits over the duration of the retained students career (Gottfredson, 
1988). 

Blacks are disproportionally placed in special education classes. Black males are 
more likely to be diagnosed as mentally retarded or emotionally disturbed and are 
more likely to be placed in classes for such individuals than Whites with identical 
diagnoses. Despite being in the minority, Black males, even when they attend 
school with Whites, are three times as likely to be assigned to a class for educable 
mentally retarded as their White counterparts (Gary, 1981). 

• The school guidance counselor is often considered to be a detriment to minority 
and at-risk children. LeMelle (1992) notes that guidance counselors frequently operate under 
the assumption that Black students and other minority students do not belong in college and 
assume that the children who have received good grades did not really earn them or that the 
courses they took did not prepare them for the academic challenge of college. These counselors 
tend to dismiss minority populations as failures and therefore pass over them in the counseling 
process and assign them to unchallenging courses "they can pass." The problem is further 
exacerbated by the fact that the guidance counseling staff is frequently underfunded in 
predominantly minority schools. This translates into the use of other school personnel who lack 
adequate professional training and who may bring negative attitudes and stereotypical 
preconceptions to the counseling process. 

It should be noted that educational reforms that have translated into increased 
requirements in the absence of adequate funding to provide the critically needed programs to 
ensure academic success only remind struggling students of their failure and further alienate 
them from school (McDill, 1986). Moreover, the problem of minority student achievement is 
further complicated by the current status of children in poverty in our society. Research 
indicates that the dropout problem is increased if the students are also minority, poor, or living 
in urban settings (Hahn, 1987). As the numbers of students at risk continue to escalate, 
American schools are failing to educate an alarming number of students and the academic pooi 
of minority students prepared to enter college and persist to graduation will continue to dwindle. 

Collaborative partnerships between schools, business and industry, and higher education 
can provide financial and human resources to help at-risk students stay in school, guide and 
direct them toward college careers, and provide sorely needed financial support. A number of 
programs designed to increase the numbers of minority students prepared to enter college and 
persist to graduation have been developed and implemented through collaborative partnerships 
between schools and business and industry. Such programs, particularly those with a proven 
track record of success, provide a comprehensive approach to helping disadvantaged students 
succeed and include several if not most of the following characteristics: field trips, small classes, 
child development initiatives, business internships, financial incentives, staff/teacher training] 
improvement of self esteem, mentoring, parent involvement, collaborative learning, ethnic 
affirmation, counseling, affective/social skills, tutoring, decisions by consensus, extracurricular 
activities, and positive school climate. 

Two stellar examples of partnerships to help disadvantaged students succeed include the 
Communities in Schools (CIS) program and the Cleveland Scholarship Program. The CIS 



program involves the Austin, Texas Independent School System, community and business and 
social service agencies. A major principle of CIS is that most social services and other programs 
are already in place in the community. However, these resources are not typically being utilized 
in the schools and remain separate entities to which students seldom go. Rather than refer 
students out to community agencies that are large bureaucracies far removed from the school 
world, students are being served in the schools. Representatives from social service agencies and 
the corporate sector form small teams with school teachers to provide direly needed support, 
mentoring, counseling and tutorial assistance. 

The results of the program are impressive— over 95% of CIS participants remain in school, 
grades have improved, absenteeism has declined by over 35%, and nearly 70% have been 
promoted or graduated (Compton & Baizerman, 1991). 

The Cleveland Scholarship Program (CSP) was designed to help Greater Cleveland 
students to enter and complete college and to help finance their postsecondary education. The 
major program components include the following: 

1. Advisory services. CSP advisors work in the guidance offices of local schools, 
collaborating with guidance counselors to identify and assist college-bound seniors. CSP pays 
testing fees, financial aid form (FAF) fees, and college deposits for low-income students. 

2. Financial aid. In 1990-91, the CSP disbursed $346,952 to more than 700 students. 
Most of the students’ families have limited resources (55 percent of which have annual incomes 
of less than $15,000), and CSP funds help to ease the expense of college. 

3. Adjustment to college life. To help students make the transition to college life, CSP 
established the Campus Representative Program on seven campuses. These representatives 
provide support and encouragement to freshmen throughout their first year. This program 
component is funded by the Cleveland Foundation. 

4. Academic performance. Scholastic success is the main objective of the students 
served by the CSP. While academic success can only be indirectly influenced by CSP, the 
program provides a pre-college meeting on "How to Survive - Or not Survive-In College." 

5. Rotary Bruening Scholarships. CSP helps administer these awards which are 
funded by a $500,000 grant to the Cleveland Rotary Foundation by the Eva L. and Joseph M. 
Bruening Foundation. Graduates of Cleveland public high schools are eligible for $1,000 grants, 
payable over two years. 

6. College and career services. Community outreach is the hallmark of the College 
and Career Services. CSP helps individuals and families outside of the school districts served by 
advisors through telephone consultation, group presentations and private counseling. 

Other specially funded programs offered by CSP include: 1) an early awareness project 
to reduce the dropout rate among eighth graders; 2) a non-traditional student program, 
supported by the Cleveland Foundation and the Jane D. White Fund, to help adults seek post- 
secondary education; 3) a corporate mentor program to provide encouragement for college 
students to persist to graduation. Mentors include attorneys, corporate managers, and alumni 
of the CSP program who are currently active in various professions in Cleveland. 



CSP administers scholarship funds, under contractual agreement, for several companies 
and organizations. Two major corporations for which CSP administers scholarships include the 
American Greetings Company and TRW - a major diversified corporation with international 
headquarters in Greater Cleveland. 

In operation for more than 20 years, the CSP Program offers a comprehensive support 
program, including financial aid as well as human resources, to disadvantaged students. 

Summary 

In summary, a review of the literature related to increasing the academic pool of minority 
students for higher education indicates that efforts to address this issue must be multi-faceted 
and comprehensive. Of primary concern is the need to address the achievement levels of 
minority students in the classroom and in the context of home and community. More research 
is needed to determine the effectiveness of academic programs aimed at improving achievement 
levels of at-risk students in middle and high schools. Programs proven to be effective on all 
levels should be adequately funded and widely replicated in schools where children in poverty 
and/or at-risk of failure demonstrate that the greatest need for such programs exists. 

Federal, state and local initiatives need to be developed to provide a stronger knowledge 
base for improving achievement of at-risk students. Further, educational policies that have a 
negative impact on minority student achievement (e.g. tracking, retention, lack of access to 
courses which prepare students for college entry) should be eliminated where reasonable 
alternatives are not available. No plan to address Black student achievement should ignore the 
impact of the guidance counselor on the preparation of minority students for college. Specialized 
training to include sensitivity to diversity is imperative. Adequate funding of schools and 
programs is a major concern. Excellence, whether in terms of school resources or community 
programs, requires real dollar commitments and does not come cheaply. 

Increasing the academic pool of minority students for higher education can only be 
realized through a strong commitment on the part of educators on all levels, policy makers as 
well as parents, and the community. 
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PART ONE: A REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 



SCOPE OF THE PROBLEM: A VIEW OF THE NATIONAL AND 
THE STATE PERSPECTIVES 

" Despite progress since the days of near exclusion, the full participation of 
minority students in our nations ’ colleges and universities remains unrealized. In fact, 

■ there is strong evidence we are losing ground. The minority population in the United 
States is growing rapidly. Yet participation in higher education among Blacks, 

Hispanics, and other minority groups lags. The result is a growing segment of our 
population that is effectively removed from contributing productively to the life of the 
nation. America faces not only a moral mandate but an economic necessity when it 
seeks to include all its citizens in a quality postsecondary education. * 

Patrick M. Gallon 

Vice President 

Education Commission of the States 

The 1980’s was a decade in which numerous national education reform reports stressed the 
need to achieve excellence in American Education. The highly influential report, A Nation At Risk 
(National Commission on Excellence in Education, 1983, p. 5), indicated that "the educational 
foundations of American society are presently being eroded by a rising tide of mediocrity that 
threatens our very future as a nation and as a people." The Education Commission of the States in 
its report Action for Excellence (1983), expressed concern about the decline of excellence in schools, 
underscored the shortage of qualified teachers and decried the low achievement levels of new 
teachers entering the profession. More recently, the Education Commission of the States in 
cooperation with the American Council on Education formed the Commission on Minority 
Participation in Education and American Life. The Commission issued a compelling report, One 
Third of A Nation (1988) which challenged the nation to address a growing disparity in social and 
economic conditions between members of minority groups and the majority population. The report 
suggests that "leaders at all educational levels must recognize their interdependence and decide that 
attention to the total system is among their highest priorities, and further, that the full participation 
of minority citizens is vital to our survival as a free and prosperous nation" (Cited in Wilson and 
Carter, 1988, p. 3) 

Educational reforms which have translated into increased course units for graduation, more 
rigorous courses, and passing scores on comprehensive examinations in the absence of adequate 
funding to implement programs and services have had a negative impact on the academic 
achievement of minority students, particularly Blacks, who are failing, being retained, and dropping 
out of school in record numbers. Shor (1978, p. 184) succinctly states that "the antidote for 
education’s ills fits the regressive tenor of the times—more traditional courses, more mechanical 
testing, a lust for ‘excellence’, and a token glance at equality." When educational reform reports 
include recommendations for students at risk, they frequently prescribe more remediation which only 
reminds struggling students of their failure and further alienates them from school (McDill, 1986). 
The current educational, social and economic condition of Blacks in this country is dismal and the 
future seems to hold little promise (Irvine, 1990). Edelman (Cited in Irvine, 1990) provides a glance 
at the current status of Black children who are at risk. She notes that compared to White children, 
Black children are two to four times as likely to: 



• die before adulthood because of inadequate prenatal or postnatal health care, abuse, 
or murder; 

• live in a single-parent household because of parental death, separation, divorce, or no 
marriage; 

• live in foster care or under the custody of a child welfare agency; 

• be poor, living in substandard housing with an unemployed teenaged mother. 

The problem of minority student achievement is further exacerbated by the current status of 
children in poverty in our society. In the 1990’s, the fact that American schools are failing to educate 
an alarming number of students continues to be of serious concern. A number of these students who 
are considered to be at risk" can be described as those who are in danger of dropping out of school 
because of academic failure and/or other problems. Although some of these students considered to 
be a risk finish their schooling later in life, many of these individuals fail to acquire the minimum 
levels of competence in basic academic skills that most jobs require. Professional educators, business 
and political leaders are aware of the increasing urgency to address these problems and are searching 
for solutions. 



This paper examines the factors which have an impact on increasing the number of minority 
students prepared to attend and succeed in college and reviews a number of successful programs, 
many of which are supported by business and industry. The report is divided into two sections: Part 
One reviews the current status of the pool of minority students, particularly Blacks in the nation, 
including educational policies and related factors which have impact on college preparation of 
minority students, many of whom are "at risk"; and Part Two highlights model programs, many of 
which are collaborative efforts between public schools and business and industry and are designed to 
increase the numbers of minority students prepared to enter college and persist to graduation. In 
addition to these two basic areas of inquiry, the Department of Education (DOE) and State Council 
of Higher Education for Virginia (SCHEV) Team members for this project, entitled "A Plan to 
Increase the Academic Pool of Minority Students for Higher Education, " requested that the problem 
of increasing the minority student pool for college be examined in the context of the following issues: 
school organizational issues, counseling issues, factors related to minority participation in the sciences, 
increasing the pool of minority teachers and students, learning styles of at-risk students, issues related 
to dropout, and financial aid. 

Population Trends and High School Completion Rates 

Rhodes (1987) states that minorities are growing rapidly as a proportion of the nation’s 
population and by the year 2020 they will account for 35 percent of all Americans. Hispanics will 
become our largest minority, increasing from 7.2 percent of the population to 14.7 percent. Blacks 
will increase from 12.7 percent to 14 percent, and Asians will increase from 2.0 percent to 5.0 percent 
of the population, while American Indians will account for roughly one percent as compared with .7 
percent in 1987. Unless minorities participate fully in higher education, the nation "will face a serious 
shortage of skilled labor and an expansion of the underclass that will place increasingly heavy burdens 
upon our welfare and social service systems. Of equally serious concern are the loss of cultural 
richness, the wasted human potential, and the lack of minority leadership that these trends portend" 



The Bureau of the Census’ Current Population Reports, Series P-20, indicates that in 1986, high 
school completion rates by 18-to-24 year olds continued to improve. Also, a larger percentage of 
Black and Hispanic 18-to-24 year olds are finishing high school; however, a lower percentage of these 
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young people are enrolling in college. The percentage of young people completing high school in the 
18-to-24 year old age cohort has improved more for Blacks than for any other racial or ethnic group 
(see Figure 1). Hispanics also have made gains but continue to have the lowest high school 
completion rate, lagging behind Blacks and Whites. The gap between the completion rate of Whites 
and of Blacks and Hispanics appears to be closing; however, in 1986, Whites continued to complete 
high school at a higher rate (Whites - 83.1 percent, compared to Blacks - 76.4 percent and Hispanics 
- 59.9 percent). From 1976 to 1986, the completion rate for Black 18-to-24 year olds increased from 
67.5 percent to 76.4 percent. Black females completed high school at a much higher rate than Black 
males during this period (from 71.8 percent to 80.2 percent); however, Black males experienced a 
slightly larger gain (10 points) than Black females (from 62.3 percent to 72.1 percent; see Figures 2 
and 3). In 1986, the high school completion rate for Hispanics continued to be low at 55.6 percent 
in 1976 compared to 59.9 percent in 1986 (a decline from the 1985 rate of 62.8 percent). Hispanic 
females in the 18-to-24 year old cohort had a completion rate of 3 to 4 points higher than that of 
Hispanic males. The rate for Hispanic males increased from 53.9 percent in 1976 to 57.7 percent in 
1986 as compared to an increase from 56.8 percent to 62.7 percent for Hispanic females (Wilson and 
Carter, 1988). 



College Enrollment 

Changes in college enrollment for a specific racial or ethnic group may reflect proportional 
changes in the nation’s population. In order to determine whether or not there have been relative 
changes in the participation rates for different groups, it is important to compare college enrollments 
with population estimates (Wilson and Carter, 1988). 

Using the Current Population Reports, Series P-20, the Seventh Annual Status Report on 
Minorities in Higher Education (Wilson and Carter, 1988) analyzed data on two college participation 
rates. This includes data on those "enrolled in college," which is defined as the percentage of high 
school graduates who are actually enrolled in college in October of a given year. The second 
participation rate, "attended-college," is defined as the percentage of high school graduates who are 
currently enrolled in college or have completed one or more years of college. This rate is 
proportionally higher for all groups because it includes those who have attended college but are no 
longer enrolled. 

The 18-to-24 year old population is considered the traditional college-going age group. This 
group offers a representative picture of both high school completion and college participation rates, 
since it includes students who finish high school at 18 and go directly on to college, GED recipients, 
students who enroll late in college, and those who pursue post-graduate work. This is of particular 
importance when considering minority and lower-income students who tend to postpone college 
entrance more often than do White and middle and upper-income students (Wilson and Carter, 
1988). 

"Enrolled in College" Participation Rates 

College participation trends by racial/ethnic group indicate the following for the 18-to-24 year 
old high school graduates (See Table 1): 
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Figure 1 

High School Completion Rates 
for 18-to-24- Year-Olds by 
Race/Ethnicity, 1976 to 1986 




Source: Bureau of the Census, Current Population Repons, Series P-20, various years. 
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Figure 2 

High School Completion Rates 
for 1 8-to-24- Year-Old Women 
by Race, 1976 to 1986 



Figure 3 

High School Completion Rates 
for 18-to-24- Year-Old Men 
by Race, 1976 to 1986 





Source: Bureau of the Census, Current Population Repons, Series P-20, various years. 
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1. Despite declines in the number of White high school graduates, Whites maintained 
"enrolled in college" participation rates ranging from a low of 31.1 percent in 1978 to 
34.4 percent in 1985. During the period of 1976 to 1986, White participation 
increased from 33 percent to 34.1 percent. 

2. The participation rate for Black 18-to-24 year olds ranged from a high of 33.4 percent 
in 1976 to a low of 26.1 percent in 1985. Between 1985 and 1986, this participation 
rate showed some improvement, rising to 28.6 percent. 

3. Between 1976 and 1986, the Hispanic population increased by 62 percent which 
represents the largest population increase for any racial or ethnic group in this age 
cohort. The number of 18-to 24 year old Hispanic high school graduates increased 
nearly 75 percent. As the size of this population and the number of high school 
graduates increased, the participation rate declined from 35.8 percent in 1976 to a low 
of 26.9 percent in 1985. In 1986, this participation rate rebounded in 1986 (as with 
Blacks), to 29.4 percent. 

"Attended-College" Participation Rates 

An analysis of the "attended college" participation rates for high school graduates by race and 
ethnicity indicates the same general pattern as "enrolled in college" participation rates. Whites 
consistently have the highest rate, followed by Blacks and Hispanics. During the period 1976 to 1986, 
the "attended college" participation rate for Whites increased from 53.5 percent of 55.3 percent as 
compared to a decline from 50.4 percent to 47.4 percent for Blacks, and a corresponding decline from 
48.9 percent to 45 percent for Hispanics (see Figure 4). In the mid- 1970’s, the "enrolled in college" 
rates and the "attended-college" rates were closer to being equal. Since that time, the rate has 
improved for Whites but has declined for Blacks and Hispanics. Between 1985 and 1986, the 
"attended-college" rate for Blacks improved (as evidenced by an increase from 43.8 percent to 47.4 
percent). In contrast, Hispanics experienced a slight drop from 46.7 percent to 45 percent, while 
Whites remained stable at 55.3 percent. 

Minority Enrollment Trends 

enrollment of minorities (non-Hispanic Blacks, Hispanics, Asians and American Indians) 
in higher education increased by 7.6 percent between 1984 and 1986. This increase is purported to 
have been fueled by increased enrollment of Asians and Hispanics. Although encouraging, these 
gains must be viewed in terms of the overall participation in-college rates of minorities and the 

degree completion rates of each group, both of which are less favorable for Blacks and Hispanics 
than Whites. r 

In 1984, minority enrollment was slightly below 2.1 million students or 17.1 percent of total 
college enrollment. By 1986, these figures increased by 2.2 million or 17.9 percent of the total 
enrollment. Enrollment gains by racial/ethnic group are as follows: 



Hispanics increased by 16.6 percent 
Asians increased by 14.9 percent 



Figure 4 

Attended-College Participation Rates 
for 18-to-24- Year-Old High School Graduates 
by Race/Ethnicity, 1976 to 1986 




Source: Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, various years. 
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• American Indians increased by 7.1 percent 

• Blacks increased by only 0.5 percent 

When minority figures are considered as a whole, enrollment increases of Asians and 
Hispanics tend to mask the earlier declines and current stagnation of enrollment by Blacks (Wilson 
and Carter, 1988). 

Between 1984 and 1986, the number of Blacks enrolling in college remained constant while 
total college enrollment increased. Black enrollment declined from 8.8 percent in 1984 to 8.6 percent 
in 1986. This represents a sharp contrast to the Black share of college enrollment in 1976 which was 
at an all-time high at 9.4 percent (Wilson and Carter, 1988). 

During the period of 1976 to 1986, Black men experienced the only enrollment decline among 
minorities (-7.2 percent). Although the downward slide appeared to have leveled off between 1984 
and 1986, there is a need to address the issue of the declining college participation rates of Black 
men (Wilson and Carter, 1988). 



From 1988 to 1990, minority group enrollment at colleges rose 10 percent, reaching record 
levels. During this period, enrollment of American Indians and Alaskan Natives rose 10.8 percent, 
followed by Asian and Pacific Islanders (11.7 percent), Blacks (8.2 percent), Hispanics (11.5 percent) 
and Whites (3.8 percent). Although the statistics on enrollment of minority students is encouraging, 
Robert Atwell, President of the American Council on Education, warns that "we cannot allow 
attempts to balance federal and state budgets to eradicate efforts on behalf of minorities in higher 
education .... We would be wrong to look at the numbers, see progress, and conclude that the 
recruitment and retention programs on behalf of underserved groups are no longer necessary. We 
made that mistake in the late 1970’s and we have been struggling ever since to regain lost advances" 
( Chronicle of Higher Education, p. A33). 

Blade College Enrollment and the Adams Case 

While enrollment at historically Black colleges and universities (HBCUs) peaked in 1980 with 
over 222,000 students, by 1986, the total enrollment declined to 213, 093 (-4.0 percent). In 1987, 

enrollment at HBCUs slightly increased to just over 217,000. 



Although HBCUs continue to experience greater losses in Black enrollment than other 
institutions, they continue to enroll a significant percentage of the total Black college population. 

The Adams Case had a strong impact on Black student enrollment in public historically Black 
colleges. Although dismissed in 1987, the original Adams suit was successfully litigated by the 
NAACP in 1972. U.S. District Judge John H. Pratt ordered the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare to enforce Title VI of the T 964 Civil Rights Act, which required that federal funds be 
cut off from states which maintained segregated public higher education systems. HBCUs and 
predominantly white institutions of public education in 19 states, including Virginia, were ordered to 
submit plans detailing the process of dismantling their dual systems through other-race student and 
faculty recruitment, among other requirements (Wilson and Carter, 1988). 

In 1987, Judge Pratt ended the case citing two legal reasons: 1) that it was not the 

Department of Education (DOE) which had discriminated but the states themselves; therefore, the 



DOE was an inappropriate defendant in the case; and 2) the original plaintiffs, Mr. Adams et al. not 
having continuing interest in the case, no longer had standing for suit. Subsequently, the DOE 
certiGed that most of the states were in "good faith" compliance with the court mandate, irrespective 
of the fact that none of the states had achieved its goal. More recently, in Virginia, Gordon Davies, 
Director of the State Council of Higher Education for Virginia, noted that the state has largely met 
those demands for increased minority enrollment and support for Black schools, while continuing its 
efforts on a voluntary basis ^Richmond Times-Dispatch. June 27, 1992). 

A glimpse of the scope of the problem on the state level is, in many ways, a mirror image of 
the national picture. Given the proud heritage of excellence in education in Virginia, with regard to 
academic preparation for college among minorities, the picture seems neither as clear nor as bright 
for minority youth. 

A comprehensive study of Virginia high school seniors was implemented by Scott (1982) which 
reflects the racial/ethnic disparities in academic preparation for college as impacted by high school 
track. This study also reported the disparity in career aspirations and preparation for the same and 
the influence of high school counselors in minority students’ decisions regarding selection of high 
school track. 

The report indicates how small the pool of eligible black seniors was in 1980. Of the 7,125 
Black public high school seniors who planned to enter college in the Fall of 1980 or at some point 
in the future, only 40 percent were enrolled in an academic program, 31 percent in a general program 
and 29 percent in a vocational program. These Ggures represent a sharp contrast for their White 
counterparts, of whom 61 percent were in academic, 22 percent in general and 17 percent in 
vocational programs. Further, grouping college-bound seniors by the types of schools that they have 
chosen and by class rank quartiles shows even greater difference in the preparation of White and 
Black students. Among seniors planning to attend public four year colleges, 76 percent of Black 
seniors in the highest quartile had an academic background as compared with 90 percent of the 
Whites (Scott, 1982). 

Similar trends have been documented regarding the disparities between Blacks and Whites 
in the numbers of Virginia high school graduates who are enrolled in standard versus college 
preparatory programs. In 1988-89, 20,316 (or 81.7 percent) of White graduates completed an 
advanced studies diploma college preparatory track as compared with 2,975 (or 12 percent) Blacks, 
298 (or 1.1 percent) Hispanic, 1,261 (or 5 percent) Asian/PaciGc Islanders, and 24 (or .1 percent) 
American Indian/Alaskan Natives. During the same academic year 28,184 (or 71 percent) White 
students completed a standard diploma as compared with 10,212 (or 25.7 percent) Black students, 
435 (or 1 percent) Hispanics, 800 (or 2 percent) Asian PaciGc Islanders, and 41 (or .1 percent) 
American Indian/Alaskan Natives (Virginia Department of Education, 1989; see Table 2). 

According to Scott (1982), although the proportions of Blacks (76 percent) and Whites (71 
percent) who aspired to go to college were fairly close, the proportion of Blacks who actually planned 
to enter college in the Fall of 1980 was 45 percent which represents less than 54 percent of White 
seniors. In essence, long term educational aspirations cannot always be immediately translated into 
plans among Black students. Also, while Black students in the second and third class rank quartile 
were less likely than White students to fulfill their college plans. Black seniors who completed a 
vocational program rather than an academic program nonetheless hoped to enroll in a four-year 
college. White students enrolled in a vocational program typically planned to attend a two-year 
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college. Therefore, it appears that a greater proportion of White than Black seniors had the requisite 
courses and had achieved class rankings appropriate to their college aspirations. 

Another important factor described in the report as having impact on the pool of minority 
students for college is the influence of school guidance counselors. Seventy-one percent of Black 
seniors ranked the guidance counselors as important in helping them to make educational or 
vocational plans as compared with 51 percent of White seniors. Further, in decisions related to 
college, counselors were ranked as "very important" by 37 percent of Black students as compared with 
17 percent of the White students. Of major concern is the fact that a number of students trying to 
prepare for college were enrolled in a vocational program. The author notes that "some students 
may have been urged to take vocational training by counselors and teachers who believe that learning 
job skills is best for all Black and poor youth" (p. 231). Black students were not aware that they were 
being improperly advised and considered their guidance counselor as helpful in comparison to White 
seniors who were not as impressed. This phenomenon seems even more significant when we consider 
that parents who are not college educated are likely not to be aware of the need to enroll in an 
academic high school track in preparation for college. 

Scott’s recommendations to increase the minority pool for college a decade ago seem 
appropriate today. She concludes that Virginia’s Black high school students need: 

1. Better information about the quality of educational services that institutions provide; 

2. Opportunities in their pre-college schooling to acquire cognitive skills and information 
required for college work; and 

3. Adequate resources to finance the cost of a college education. 

PERFORMANCE OF MINORITIES IN ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 

The National Assessment for Educational Progress (NAEP, 1988) has been charting the 
changes in reading, science, mathematics and more recently, the writing abilities of school-age 
children by sample testing 9, 13, and 17 year old students since 1971. The changes documented by 
NAEP have provided an indication of the educational achievement of these populations. An analysis 
of trends in reading performance from 1971 to 1984 indicates that students at all three ages were 
reading better in 1984 than in 1971. Although Black and Hispanic students made dramatic 
improvements during this period, the gap between minority and White student performance remains 
substantial. Averages do not reflect the range of proficiency of any population and minorities can 
be found at all levels of the continuum; 17 year old Black and Hispanic students still read only about 
as well as 13 year old White students (Mingle, 1987). 

The NAEP reading assessment identifies rudimentary, basic, intermediate, adept and advanced 
categories. Mingle (1987) states that an examination of racial/ethnic performance in these categories 
indicates that: 

1. Black 17 year olds have shown improvements in the proportion requiring both basic 
reading skills (13 percentage points) and intermediate reading skills (25 percentage 
points) and the percentage with adept reading skills has more than doubled. However, 
only 16 percent of Black 17 year olds demonstrated adept reading skills, compared to 
45 percent of 17 year old White students. 
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The adept reading skills of Hispanic students rose to approximately 20 percent of all 
17-year olds in 1984. These gains have been attributed to educational programs 
developed in the late 1960’s and 1970’s which were targeted at students who learned 
Spanish as their first language. 

The NAEP report indicates that a good start in school translates into a sustained advantage. 
Students born in 1965, 1966, and 1967 performed better than students born in 1961, 1962, and 1963 
at every age at which they have been assessed. The differences in performance were attributed to 
Head Start and Title I programs of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 which were 
available to the younger cohort (Mingle, 1987). 

The lower academic achievement of minorities is also reflected in the type and number of 
courses that students take. In 1982, the average number of Carnegie Units earned for all high school 
graduates was 21.8 (see Table 3). White graduates at 21.9 were slightly higher, followed by Hispanics 
at 21.7 and Blacks at 21.1 units. With the exception of English and computer courses, Blacks earned 
fewer total units and fewer units in academic subjects-math, science and social studies-than the 
typical high school graduate that year. Although Hispanics earned more units than Blacks, the units 
were not in academic subjects. In all areas except computer science, Hispanics earned fewer 
academic units than the total graduating population. The NAEP report indicates that the differences 
in types of courses taken may be attributed to the systems of educational tracking in high school. 
A number of researchers have documented this practice as having negative impact on minority 
student preparation for higher education (Mingle, 1987). 

Students are typically guided toward college preparatory, general or vocational tracks. In 
1980, approximately half of Black seniors reported they were in a college preparatory track as 
compared with 37.3 percent for Hispanics and 65.3 percent for Whites (see Table 4). 

Irrespective of designated tracks, the same groups of 1980 high school seniors showed 
differences in grade-point averages. Black and Hispanic students earned a GPA of 2.6, which was 
lower than both high socio-economic status Whites (3.0) or low socio-economic status Whites (2 8) 
(Mingle, 1987). v ' J 



In addition to GPA, another measure of high school performance is the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test (SAT). This test is frequently used to predict college performance based on academic 
preparation. Many factors including academic track and GPA affect scores on the SAT. According 
to the ACE report. Minorities in Higher Education (1985, p. 20), SAT scores declined during the 
period of 1976-1984. In each year, Whites have scored higher than average on the verbal portion 
while minorities scored below the average. Among minorities, Asian-Americans scored second to 
Whites, followed by American-Indians, then Hispanics, and Blacks, who scored lowest. Performance 
on the mathematics portion indicates similar results for minority groups with whom they are usually 
compared. Asian-American students scored above the national average while White students placed 
second and also above the national average. Among other minorities, American Indians scored 
highest, followed by Hispanics, and Blacks who scored below the average. 

In an examination of the results of the American College Testing Program, Maxey and others 
(1987) found that: 1) the number and type of courses that minority students take in high school have 
a significant influence on their test scores, particularly on the mathematics and natural science tests, 

and 2) the more college preparatory courses taken in the subject area, the higher the students score 
on the ACT. 



Table 3 

Average Number of Carnegie Units 
Earned by High School Graduates 
by Subject Area, 1982 



ALL ENGLISH MATH 

SUBJECTS 



Total 


21.8 


3.8 


2.6 


White 


21.9 


3.8 


2.7 


Black 


21.1 


3.8 


14 


Hispanic 


21.7 


3.7 


12 



SCIENCE 


SOCIAL 

STUDIES 


FOREIGN 

LANGUAGE 


COMPUTER 


2.1 


3.1 


1.1 


.1 


13 


3.1 


1.1 


.1 


10 


19 


.7 


.1 


1.8 


3.0 


& 


.1 



U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, The Condition of 
Education , annual, 1986. As reported in Statistical Abstracts of the United States 1986, 106th 
Edition , U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Table 243, p. 146. 



Table 4 

High School Perfor man ce 
and Track of 1980 Seniors 



GRADE-POINT 

AVERAGE 



EDUCATION TRACK (PERCENT) 

VOCATIONAL GENERAL COLLEGE PREP 



Black 


2.6 


24.5 


Hispanic 


2.6 


28.6 


Low-SES 


White 


2.8 


28.6 


High-SES 


White 


3.0 


14.0 



23.8 


51.7 


34.1 


37.3 


35.0 


36.3 


20.8 


65.3 



Source: 



Valerie Lee, Access to Higher Education: The Experience of Blacks, Hispanicsand Low Socio- 
Economic Status Whites. American Council of Education, 1985 , p. 51 . 



ISSUES RELATED TO INCREASING THE MINORITY POOL FOR COLLEGE 

Increasing the Number of Minority Teachers and the Pool of Minority Students Entering the 
Profession 

In recent years, the recruitment and retention of minorities for the teaching profession has 
become an increasingly urgent concern for teacher educators, educational planners, administrators, 
politicians and the general public. This issue seems to be gaining in prominence primarily because 
of the changing demographics in the United States and the need to accelerate initiatives to address 
these changes while maintaining standards and working to achieve excellence in our educational 
programs (Nettles, 1990). The 1987 report of the National Education Association notes that 
minorities make up approximately 33 percent of the school population as compared with 10.3 percent 
of the teachers. During a period when America’s schools are seeing an increase in minority 
populations, minority teachers are becoming a vanishing breed. 

The 1986 report of the National Education Association indicates that in the South, in the fall 
of 1971, Blacks constituted 8.1 percent of the teaching force as compared with 6.9 percent in 1986. 
At the same time, minority children constituted a third of the pre-school population and 30 percent 
of the elementary and secondary population. In Virginia, 1986-87 figures indicate that 24 percent 
of the K-12 population was minority while minority teachers represented only 9 percent of the 
teaching force. The Southern Education Foundation research also indicates that the teacher 
candidate pool is dwindling. In academic year 1980-81, Blacks and Hispanics earned 17 percent of 
the baccalaureate degrees in Education. In 1984-85, this figure decreased to 10.4 percent. Certainly, 
these figures are cause for alarm, but the pipeline seems even more dismal. According to Tracey 
Robinson (1989) formerly of the Quality Education for Minorities Project at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, in 1980, 283,000 eighteen- and nineteen-year old Black high school graduates 
entered college; four years later, only 57,000, less than 21 percent, were awarded degrees. The 1986 
report of the American College Testing program stated that among minority undergraduates, in 
selecting a major, teaching not only comes in behind careers in other fields, but loses out even among 
those who are "undecided." One factor which further exacerbates the pipeline dilemma is the fact 
that academically talented women and minorities, once restricted to teaching as a professional option, 
are now selecting other more exciting professions which offer better salaries, better working 
conditions, and more opportunities for advancement (Reed, 1988). The current decline in numbers 
of minority students preparing for careers in teaching presents a critical problem when coupled with 
current and projected demographic trends. 

A look at the enrollment of minority children in public schools as compared with the number 
of students enrolled in teacher preparation programs by racial/ethnic background gives us a glance 
at our future. In Indiana, Blacks comprise 18 percent of the children enrolled in Indiana’s public 
schools and only 1.7 percent of the teacher education students are Black. In Mississippi, Blacks 
comprise 51 percent of the public school enrollment while only 22.9 percent of the teacher education 
students are Black (See Table 5). 

As earlier stated, the 1980 s have brought a number of educational reform movements 
encouraged by such reports as ,4 Nation at Risk, A Nation Prepared, Time for Results, and Tomorrow’s 
Teachers. The reports provided the impetus for sweeping changes in the way teachers are prepared 
and their entry to the profession. Many of the recommendations advanced by these reports have 
translated to state mandates which regulate admission to programs, exit from programs, and control 
licensure. 
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ENROLLMENT FIGURES FOR 
UNDERGRADUATE TEACHER 
PREPARATION PROGRAMS AND K-12 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS BY RACE/ETHNICITY 
FOR SELECTED STATES 



ENROLLMENT IN UNDERGRADUATE 
TEACHER PREPARATION PROGRAMS 
BY RACE/ETHNICITY 



ENROLLMENT IN PUBUC ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY RACE/ 
ETHNICITY 
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According to Darling Hammond (1987), almost every state in the nation has enacted 
legislation to reform teacher education, licensing, and compensation. Among the most challenging 
of these new standards for minorities is the requirement for teacher competency testing which is used 
as a vehicle for demonstrating educational excellence and to determine who is entitled to move up 
the educational ladder. Forty-four states are currently using these examinations. The sad result is 
that minority performance on these state-mandated tests further confirms the achievement gap 
between Blacks and Whites in that Blacks have consistently scored lower than Whites and continue 
to fail at disproportionately high rates. The fact that these examinations do not predict how effective 
the teacher will be once in the classroom is not at issue given the fact that it is the law (Simon, 1990). 
The teacher shortage has precipitated the need for emergency credentialing. According to Martin 
Haberman (1988), it is primarily an urban plight. In the 120 largest school districts in the country 
serving between 9 million and 10 million children, there is the greatest concentration of "at-risk" 
students. This is a group that many teacher education graduates do not choose to teach. Data 
indicate that every state in the country is utilizing uncertified or misassigned teachers in urban areas, 
while neighboring suburbs get up to 55 applications for each position. As an example, in Fall 1986, 
the Los Angeles Unified School District hired 2,200 teachers, 60 percent of whom received 
emergency certificates. In a school district which is 52 percent Hispanic, only 5 percent of these new 
teachers were Hispanic. Even in a period when traditional certification routes are circumvented, and 
demographics are clearly changing, minorities are not brought into the fold. 

Why Do We Need Black Teachers ? 

Haberman’s (1988, p. A28) very succinct response is, "All children should be afforded the 
opportunity to ^experience representation of American society among the teachers who educate and 
socialize them." The report of the Carnegie Task Force notes that "the race and background of their 
teachers tells them [students] something about authority and power in contemporary America. These 
messages influence children’s attitudes toward their school, their academic accomplishments, and their 
views of their own and others’ intrinsic worth. The views they form in school about justice and 
fairness also influence their future citizenship." 

Many of the earlier referenced reform reports mention the need for accelerated efforts to 
recruit minority teachers. According to the Carnegie Forum, between 1986 and 1992, approximately 
1.3 million teachers would be hired in the U.S. Unless the number of minority teachers is increased, 
all children will be confronted" with almost exclusively White authority figures in the schools. The 
Holmes Group also affirms the importance of a teaching staff that reflects the diversity of racial and 
ethnic backgrounds in our country’s population. The report indicates that there is a loss of talent 

if the pool of potentially effective minority candidates is not tapped, particularly in an era of teacher 
shortages. 



The literature indicates that a teaching force which does not reflect the ethnic diversity of the 
society may send negative messages to White as well as non-White children. The Southern Education 
Foundation (1989) report describes four pervasive reasons to underscore the need of a representative 
cadre of minority teachers: 

Mino rity teachers serve as role models for minority students . These are essential 
because they provide minority students with motivation to achieve in school, so students, like their 
teachers, can aspire to a position of respect and authority. There is justifiable concern that minority 
students^ would benefit more from a teacher role model when the teacher is a member of the 
students’ own minority group. 



2. Minority teachers may have higher expectations and may provide for more fair 
treatment . Minority teachers seem to be less likely to classify minority students as slow or disabled 
students. They also frequently act as advocates for minority students which means minority students 
are less likely to be expelled or suspended or become the victims of discrimination. 

3. Race relations may be improved bv the presence of minority teachers . Non-minority 
students will benefit from the opportunity to experience minority teachers and to see them in 
professional roles. Further, students with minority teachers who are knowledgeable and articulate 
are less likely to be handicapped by myths about minorities, such as the pervasive stereotypes 
attributed to Blacks, Hispanics, and Native Americans regarding intellectual inferiority. 

4. Increased parental support . Parental involvement in their children’s education may 
be the most important predictor of the child’s achievement and motivation. Minority teachers are 
likely to be knowledgeable about and comfortable with their relationships with minority parents. 

Given current and projected demographics and the impact of the educational reform 
movement on the supply of minority teachers, a number of approaches have been initiated. Some 
initiatives or "programs of promise" which have been established on the public school and higher 
education levels to increase the numbers of minority teachers include the following: 

*On the public school level, initiatives have focused on early identification, tutorial efforts and 
counseling. Early identification of students who wish to pursue careers in teaching should be 
encouraged. A number of programs already exist on the high school level, and middle school 
programs are beginning to expand. 

‘Early contact with potential minority teacher education students is recommended. Witty 
(1989) notes that recruitment efforts should begin as early as 7th grade. Efforts should be directed 
to underprepared, high potential students and should include explanations of available academic 
support, personal instruction, peer buddy systems, and the involvement of parents in this process. 
Again, guidance counselors need to be involved in this effort. 

‘On the high school level, Revitalizing Future Teachers of America Clubs is a worthwhile 
strategy. For years, FTA membership has dwindled in our schools. This type of organization 
encourages interest in and direction toward teaching. It would fill a void where previously its visibility 
provided an opportunity to nurture and encourage an interest in teaching. This club would also 
provide a vehicle to discuss college entrance examinations, scholarships, financial aid, and career 
opportunities in education. One such school-based program is Virginia’s Teacher Cadet Core. 
Students interested in the profession are engaged in teacher orientation activities across a given 
school district. 

‘Another key initiative to increase minority teachers is to improve counseling . Counselors 
need to be directed to encourage minority students who demonstrate potential to pursue an academic 
high school track. The academic achievement levels of minorities in this country continue to lag 
behind average achievement of White students. A disproportionate number of minority students do 
not enroll in college preparatory courses which encourage their chances for admission to college and 
provide support to enlarge the pool of minority students from which prospective teachers would be 
drawn. Data from a variety of sources indicate that approximately one-third of Black high school 
seniors are enrolled in an academic high school track as compared with two-thirds of their White 
counterparts. To reduce the achievement gap and to enhance the potential pool of teacher 



candidates, more minorities need to be counseled to enroll in more rigorous academic courses. Far 
too many students have completed high school or a GED to find their options for further 
advancement are sorely limited. 

*The impr ovement of the quality of primary, elementary and secondary schools in urban areas 
is the ultimate long-term solution. Most minorities go to school in urban areas, so this is where they 
must receive the requisite basic education to prepare them for college as well as the necessary 
motivation and nurturing to pursue careers in teaching. This, of course, represents a long term goal. 
Other more immediate initiatives are needed. Recruitment and retention efforts for minority 
teachers cannot be delayed as one waits for institutions to change. 

initiatives between public schools and institutions of higher education have been found to 
be effective. The "grow your own" concept is gaining in popularity as evidenced by programs surfacing 
in a number of states. A special program established by a partnership between Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute and State University and the Blacksburg, Virginia public schools offers a computer and the 
promise of a full four-year scholarship to students who commit to prepare for a career in teaching 
and who agree to return to the district to teach. 

•Project: I Teach is another example. This program is a collaborative effort between the 
University of Texas at San Antonio, the Educational Testing Service and the San Antonio and 
Edgewood Independent School districts. Its purpose is to recruit Hispanic students for teaching 
careers. An integral part of this program is a week long summer camp held on the college campus 
during which time students experience college life while enrolled in classes to strengthen academic 
skills. 



The community colleges provide fertile ground for the recruitment of minority teachers. 
Wilson and Melendez (1988) indicate that 45 percent of all Blacks in secondary institutions are in 
two-year colleges. It seems logical that these institutions should be involved in making teaching an 
attractive option. A major problem, however, is the fact that minority students persist beyond the 
two-year programs at a much lower rate than Whites. Minorities find two-year colleges more 
accessible than four-year institutions because they are less expensive, provide remediation programs, 
and offer a supportive environment in their community. Partnerships between school systems and 
two-year and four-year colleges may provide rich opportunities for the recruitment of minority 
candidates for teaching careers. 



Milwaukee currently has a pilot program which involves a system of dual admission. 
Community college students are guaranteed admission to teacher education programs at selected 
four-year institutions if they complete the prerequisite general education program. Perhaps school 
systems that support the "grow your own" philosophy might investigate linkages with such programs- 
offering financial incentives and requiring a commitment to return to teach in the system. 

Black colleges in Virginia participate in the Capitol Region Educational Consortium (CREC) 
with the Greater Hartford school districts. The institutions send their student teachers to the 
Hartford area to complete the professional semester with the hope that they will remain there to 
teach. Students have excellent supervising teachers, are fully funded, provided transportation, given 
weekend excursions and other very attractive benefits. The one ingredient that has been missing is 
the connection with the Black community which may likely have provided the needed acculturation 
to the greater community to retain Virginia graduates in that area. 



Strategies for institutions of higher education include consortium arrangements and a 
combination of tutorial programs, counseling, workshops to develop test sophistication skills, 
scholarships, financial aid packages and honors programs. An increasing number of institutions, 
particularly the historically Black institutions, are implementing strategies to help minorities to pass 
comprehensive examinations. Students can be trained to pass comprehensive exams through a 
combination of mastery of the content to be tested and development of test sophistication skills. 
Three examples of institutions which have dramatically increased minority performance on 
comprehensive examinations are Grambling University, Norfolk State University, and the University 
of Arkansas-Pine Bluff. Through a combination of diagnostic testing, remediation, development of 
test-taking skills, and in-service training for faculty, these institutions have seen a dramatic increase 
in student performance on these tests. At Grambling, in a five-year period, the pass rate on the NTE 
jumped from 5 percent to 85 percent; at Norfolk State, the pass rate increased from 28 percent in 
1982 to 71 percent in 1985; and at the University of Arkansas-Pine Bluff, the scores rose from 42 
percent in 1983 to 95 percent in 1987 (Spencer, 1986). 

A number of institutions provide scholarships to the best and brightest seeking admission to 
various colleges. However, in most cases, there is not enough money available, and modest amounts, 
if any, are targeted specifically for minority students. A number of states are providing incentives for 
students to select teaching through the provision of forgivable loans. Virginia and North Carolina 
have such a program which offers $2,000 per year and requires the student to teach for one year for 
every year the student receives assistance. To ease the financial burden of college, the American 
Association for Colleges in Teacher Education (1989) recommends: 

1. Federal support of academically superior students in the amount of $4 - $5,000 per 
year in scholarship aid. 

2. High school work-study programs to expose high school students to the teaching field. 
Students would participate in work-study employment administered by local 
educational agencies in cooperation with local community organizations. 

3. College work-study programs which provide employment to students preparing for 
teaching during the academic year and the summer. 

4. Assistantships and grant programs should be provided to academically superior 
minority students completing associate degrees who wish to pursue the baccalaureate 
degree in education. 

5. Teacher induction programs to provide special support for minorities who accept 
teaching assignments in ethnically or culturally diverse communities. 

Regarding enrollment procedures for Black students in Virginia teacher education programs, 
aggressive recruitment programs would increase the application rate of students and thereby increase 
the selection and enrollment rates of critically needed minority teacher education candidates 
(Salzberg, 1987). 

Minority students are encouraged to persist in college when provided with strong academic 
support through tutorial programs to address deficiencies and through sustained counseling to ease 
the transition to higher education and address personal issues. 

The pursuit of nontraditional routes may prove to be a promising strategy for recruitment and 
should include efforts to recruit former minority teachers back to the profession. However, incentives 
including salary considerations for previous teaching experience and reducing the hurdles to update 
credentials for licensure will need to be addressed. 



Retired teachers may consider returning to the profession on a part-time basis if opportunities 
and attractive incentives are made available. 

Career switchers represent a potential pool from which to draw teachers. Individuals who are 
dissatisfied with their current positions may consider teaching if the incentives are attractive enough. 
Forgivable loans, and other forms of financial assistance, such as paid experiences for serving as 
teacher aides while enrolled in courses to provide knowledge of methodology and pedagogy for 
teaching, salary considerations for previous related experience once teaching begins, and the provision 
of a clearly articulated route for certification and licensure will need to be addressed. Another 
strategy would be to review the number of teacher aides in the school system who are college 
graduates. Offer incentives to train them to become teachers. The Milwaukee Public School System 
is currently exploring this option. 

There are other necessary long-term initiatives which will require serious support related to 
public opinion, public policy, and related financial support: 

First, the status of th e profession must be raised . Part of the "status" issue relates to money 
but it also relates to the often frustrating conditions under which teachers work. Retention of 
minorities in the teaching force is a continuing challenge. The 1988 Survey of the American Teacher 
indicated that 41 percent of 300 minority teachers surveyed said they were likely to leave the 
profession within five years. The 1987 report of the Council of Great City Schools states that only 
39 percent of urban teachers feel respected by society. 

Second, teachers must be empowered . Also related to the "status" issue is the concept of 
teacher empowerment. The teaching profession, unlike a number of other professions, is not the 
gatekeeper who decides the requirements for entry to the profession or who will enter the profession. 
Teachers need to have more control over their profession and an active voice in certification 
standards and licensure. 

Jl>ird, teacher salaries must be raised . Teacher salaries need to be increased to such a degree 
that it will elevate the status of teaching. Again, we have a rising tide of expectations without the 
concomitant rise in willingness to support such local improvement. Rochester, New York may be an 
exception to this rule in that its master teachers earn up to $70,000 per year. 

Through a systematic focus on the recruitment and retention of minorities in the teaching 
force, the flow of well prepared minority teachers would be maximized. It is a need which should not 
be ignored, and if adequately funded, would be another manifestation of the kinder, gentler America 
that we have heard about over the past four years. 

Influence of Guidance Counselor in Guiding and Preparing Minority Students for College Careers 
Counseling At-Risk High School Students 

Guidance counselors frequently operate under the assumption that Blacks and other 
minorities do not belong in college. LeMelle (1992) notes that many guidance counselors often 
assume that children who have received good grades did not really earn them or that the courses they 
took did not prepare them for the academic challenge of college. To further complicate the issue, 
many high school counselors do not spend enough time and effort with less able minority students 



to guide them into accredited vocational, trade and career schools or to corporations with training 
programs and entry level jobs. 

Kozol (1991), in his book, Savage Inequalities, graphically portrays negative counselor attitudes 
toward minorities with the following example: A Cambodian girl attending a predominantly minority 
high school in Camden, New Jersey said to her guidance counselor, "I want to be a lawyer." He 
replied "No, you cannot be a lawyer." The girl asked, "Why?" He replied "No, you cannot be a 
lawyer. Look for something else. Look for an easier job" (p. 156). 

LeMelle (1992) states that the greatest tragedy of faulty counseling in high school is the 
dropouts whose potential may be forever lost to society. These young people may sooner or later 
cost society many times what good counseling would have cost had they been motivated to continue 
their education. 

The guidance counseling staff is frequently underfunded in predominantly minority schools and 
is often too small to adequately serve the student population in the schools. Also, in instances of 
shortages of counseling staff, teachers who lack the professional training to competently serve 
children frequently wind up counseling them. In essence, high school guidance counselors may lack 
adequate professional training, may be too few in number, and may bring negative attitudes and 
stereotypical preconceptions to the job. These counselors are most apt to steer minority children 
away from challenging educational goals for "their own good" (LeMelle, p. 12). 

A number of at-risk students remain in school despite having fallen below their age-peers 
academically. Counselors dismiss this population as failures and therefore pass over them in the 
counseling process and assign them to unchallenging courses they can pass. Students who remain in 
high school through the junior or senior year and decide to do something with their lives discover that 
they "have wasted irretrievable years learning little of value and that the opportunity for the more 
serious work they need to qualify for college or career training has been lost or at best will take years 
of costly catch-up efforts" (LeMelle, p. 12). 

Brown (1991), in describing seven suggested strategies to increase minority access to college, 
states that it is imperative for colleges and universities to build strong ties with predominantly Black 
and Hispanic high schools. High school counselors and administrators should be involved in ongoing 
orientation throughout the year to facilitate greater student exposure to college and universities 
earlier in their schooling. 

The development of community alliances among colleges, schools and community agencies can 
be an effective method of improving minority student access. Several colleges such as Coppin State, 
Santa Clara University, the University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, and Hunter College have established 
such collaborative programs. 

LeMelle (1992) recommends the following strategies to address the counseling needs of at risk 
students: 

1. As a matter of school policy, guidance counselors should work closely with faculty who 
are providing academic training and encouragement to go on to college, a trade or 
professional training program, or a career job. 

2. Guidance counselors should be trained to deal with parents who may not place a high 
value on education and should take steps to work with parents who are interested in 



education, need help and advice about furthering their education and that of their 
children. 

3. Guidance counselors should give the highest priority to children who are potential 
dropouts and who cannot understand the relevance of education. 

4. Guidance counselors in predominantly minority high schools should be specially trained 
college and career counselors capable of moving successful graduates into appropriate 
college, vocational and career opportunities. 

5. Counselors should be knowledgeable about financial aid and should assist students in 
obtaining financial assistance to pursue their education beyond high school. 

Counseling At- Risk Elementary. Middle and Junior High School Students 

Children need academic encouragement in elementary and middle school and, at an early age, 
need to envision going to college after high school graduation. Children and their parents must be 
provided with higher education information and experiences at transitional points in the students’ 
academic careers at a time when it is still possible for them to select appropriate and prescribed 
courses to maximize preparation for high school success, retention, and graduation (Gray, 1986). 

The Baltimore City Schools Guidance Services Office initiated an Early Guidance Model for 
middle and junior high school students. Gray (1986) notes that the program was developed in 
response to the decline in the numbers of students applying to and actually attending college and the 
perception that schools wait too late in the students’ academic life to provide the requisite 
information. A committee of middle and junior high school counselors in the Baltimore City Schools 
developed the model which is designed to facilitate interaction of parents, faculty and community. 
Counselors are encouraged to become change agents, acknowledge their commitment to students, 
to expect that all students are capable of achieving success, to continuously motivate students to 
achieve their goals to do their best, and ensure that students are capable of making more definitive 
decisions earlier in pursuit of their options. 

In an article entitled "Keeping the Options Open: Early Guidance as the Key," Gray (1990) 
outlines the basic components of the program which include a College Awareness Day and a College 
Admissions Assembly and a plethora of related activities. 

College Awareness Day for middle and junior high school students is observed annually in the 
month of October to coincide with the College Fair for junior and senior high school students. 
Certain middle school counselors took groups of students to the fair site but because this effort met 
with mixed reactions, it was not encouraged. In a specific school, counselors spearheaded a number 
of related activities including: 

1. Teachers were requested (by counselors) to spend approximately ten minutes at the 
beginning of each period sharing information about their college and/or college 
experience with students. 

2. The counselors inquired of each teacher the name and school colors of the college or 
university he or she attended and had the art instructor make a banner. 

3. The teachers were asked to display the banner in their classrooms. Posters 
highlighting College Awareness Day were displayed throughout the school prior to the 
activity. 

4. Staff members were asked to wear clothing with the college/university name on it or 
to display memorabilia from the college. 



5. During the last period, students were given a quiz based on information and events 
during College Day. Quizzes were sent to the Guidance Office for evaluation of the 
activity. 

6. Parents and friends were informed of College Awareness Day and were requested to 
support the activities. 

7. Each morning for seven days prior to Career Day, the counselor read information 
about a different Maryland College over the school’s public address system and 
students were to guess the name of the college and call in with the name of the 
college. If there was a winning homeroom, the class was announced along with the 
name of the college. 

College Admissions Assemblies are held for parents and students at the school. Following the 
assembly, buses take the parents to one of the local community colleges for a financial aid workshop 
and a luncheon hosted by the college. 

Gray (1990) suggests other strategies considered to be effective with middle and junior high 
school students including: 

1. Securing bookmarks and book covers from colleges and universities which are well 
endowed. 

2. Inviting former graduates, now enrolled in college, to return to their middle and junior 
high schools to speak to small groups of students concerning their college experiences. 

3. Developing a ‘pen pal’ relationship between students and college student recruiters to 
sustain and reinforce interest in college. 

4. Involving alumni organizations, fraternities, sororities, and recent retirees in mentoring 
programs and tutorial programs. 

5. Training students as peer counselors to provide college resource information to their 
friends. 

6. Providing local college campus visits when school is in session. 

7. Inviting students and their parents on campus for cost-free cultural, academic, and 
athletic activities. 

8. Providing middle and junior high school students with an opportunity for a one-to-two 
week overnight college experience in a structured program cooperatively designed by 
counselors and college representatives. 

9. Inviting parents to participate in Financial Aid Parent Night programs. 

10. Sharing old college catalogues and unused applications received from high schools and 
colleges or universities. 

1 1 . Utilizing computerized guidance information systems to obtain information about two- 
year and four-year colleges. 

12. Providing early financial planning workshops for the parents. 

13. Informing parents and students early of the graduation requirements of the Maryland 
State Department of Education. 

14. Informing students and parents of high school opportunities for the academically 
talented (i.e. "A Better Chance" program, Boston, Massachusetts). 

15. Involving federally funded programs in the provision of resources (i.e. Upward Bound). 

16. Developing a college library for middle school consumers, writing for free materials 
and developing a bibliography of recommended readings. 

17. Investigating the possibility of establishing incentive programs which guarantee support 
for college tuition. 



Effective counseling programs for at-risk children must be delivered by licensed professionals 
and must be comprehensive, equitable, address course enrollment based on realistic educational and 
professional goals, and include parental involvement throughout the student’s academic career. 

Impact of L ea rn i n g Styles and Cultural Differences on Achievement of Minority Students 

Learning style consists of a combination of environmental, emotional, sociological, physical, 
and psychological elements that permit students to receive, store, and use knowledge or abilities 
(Dunn & Dunn, 1978). Ogden and Germinario (1988) note that information on the effectiveness 
of teaching students through individual learning styles is now available through a broad network of 
well-conceived research on students at all grade levels; therefore the concept of teaching through 
learning styles as an efficient methodology for all learners seems a viable concept to improve 
achievement. This concept can be particularly significant for students at risk whose learning style is 
so idiosyncratic that efforts to educate them through traditional methods have been unsuccessful. 
Further, attention to cultural differences in the organization and delivery of instruction appears to 
be relevant for success of minority students (Au, 1980). 

Jacqueline Irvine (1990) notes that lack of cultural synchronization has an impact on minority 
student achievement. Well-intentioned teachers may want desperately for their students to learn, yet 
they may not understand the culture-language, values, home environment or learning styles of these 
children. The author identifies three cultural characteristics and related research which are especially 
problematic for Black children, including style, use of Black English, and cognition. 

!• Style or manner of pers onal presentation . The language, style of walking, glances and 
dress of Black children have created fear, apprehension, and overreaction among teachers and school 
administrators. The communication styles of Black children including exaggerated language, mimicry 
and plays on words, and verbal sparring which turns into rough-shod play, may confuse White 
teachers and be interpreted as attacks. 

2. Black English. School success is largely dependent on the use of standard English. 
Black students who speak standard English are perceived to be of higher ability and more middle- 
class than students who speak Black English. The spoken language of Black students frequently does 
not match the requirements of standard English; therefore to be successful, these students must learn 
to translate into standard English (code switch) before they write or speak. 

3. Cognition. A number of researchers believe that Black and White children in western 
culture perceive the world and process and organize information differently and that these differences 
negatively affect Black students’ achievement (Anderson, 1988; Hilliard cited in Hale-Benson 1986- 
Pasteur and Todson, 1982; Shade, 1982). Hilliard (cited in Hale-Benson, 1986) observed that schools’ 
approach to curriculum and instruction is from an analytical rather than a relational cognitive style. 
Black students are believed to be relational. More specifically, they are predisposed to learning 
characterized by freedom of movement, variation, creativity, divergent thinking approaches, inductive 
reasoning, and a focus on people. Conversely, schools emphasize analytical style or learning which 
is characterized by rules and restriction of movement, standardization, conformity, convergent 
thinking approaches, deductive reasoning, and a focus on things. In summarizing the predicament 
of lower-class Black children when they go to school at age four or five, Peters (1981) found that 
these children discover that behavioral rules have changed-they are interested in exploring the 
attractive "things" in the school environment, yet there is a new emphasis on sitting still; play and 
interaction with others are encouraged only during specific times during the day; music is played only 
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at "music time;" and physical activity (body movement and expression) not associated with cognitive 
learning is only encouraged during activity or play periods or physical education (p. 84). 

Irvine (1990) concluded that this treatment of cultural differences does not imply "a superiority 
or inferiority relationship between Eurocentric (analytical) and Afrocentric (relational) styles. 
Unfortunately most teachers use one method of instruction-analytical— and ignore relational methods; 
hence they fail to capitalize on the strengths of Black and other children’s learning modalities, directly 
contributing to those students’ school failure" (p. 33). 
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EDUCATIONAL POLICIES AND SCHOOL ORGANIZATION ISSUES HAVING IMPACT 

ON ACHIEVEMENT 

In a comprehensive report on Increasing Achievement of At-Risk Students at Each Grade Level, 
McPartland and Slavin (1990) note that programs designed to increase achievement of at-risk 
students at all grade levels must address organizational, instructional, and curricular practice and 
resources. 'Ultimately, American education will do a better job in serving these students only when 
more effective ways of delivering high quality instruction are instituted in the Nation’s schools and 
classrooms" (McPartland and Slavin, 1990, p. 1). Currently, schools typically respond to the poor 
academic performance of these students with three organizational approaches: 1) retention in grade. 
2) ability grouping and tracking, and 31 special education. There is evidence to suggest that these 
organizational structures further diminish the dwindling pool of minority students prepared to enter 
college during a period when the number of minority school-age students is increasing. Effective 
programs at all levels either remove these barriers or function within them to improve achievement 
and prevent dropout. 

Impact of Retention in Grade 

Retention refers to the practice of requiring students to repeat a grade when they have not 
achieved the minimum levels of academic achievement expected at a particular stage in schooling. 
Retention policies are generally instituted to maintain minimum standards of school progress and 
reduce "social promotions" which frequently result in high school graduates who have not learned the 
basic academic skills (McPartland and Slavin, 1990). According to Gottfredson (1988), while this 
practice cannot usually be defended as a timely or effective response to improving the achievement 
of at-risk students, a number of urban school systems routinely retain 15 or 20 percent of students 
at each grade level, and by grade 10, up to 60 percent of students in these schools have been retained 
at least once. 


• 
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Research indicates that typical practices have not shown any consistent learning benefits over 
the duration of the retained students’ school career, as compared with age-mates with similar 
academic records who were not held back (Shepard & Smith, 1989; Jackson, 1975). Further, there 
is strong evidence which indicates that being retained significantly increased the probability that an 
individual will drop out before graduation from high school (Natriello McDill, & Pallas, 1990). 

McPartland and Slavin (1990) note that some retention policies do attempt to help improve 
at risk students’ achievement in a timely and effective way. For example, very young children may 
not be as sensitive to the stigma of grade retention as older children and some educators recommend 
holding back low achievers in the earliest elementary grades. Another recommendation is to make 
retention decisions at key transition points over 12 grades of schooling, including: 1) between 
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elementary and middle grades and 2) between middle grades and high school while providing special 
intensive, high quality programs for the students who are retained. 

Impact of Tracking 

Tracking is used to accommodate instruction and curriculum to the diverse needs, interests 
and abilities of students. The underlying rationale of tracking theory is that students will learn best 
when instructional content and practice are well-matched to individual knowledge and abilities. With 
students so divided into homogeneous learning groups, teachers can offer instruction and curriculum 
at a level that the student can handle, thereby maximizing motivation and learning (McPartland & 
Slavin, 1990). 

Braddock (1990) notes that schools often address the issue of students’ academic diversity by 
separating them into different classrooms on the basis of their previous grades, tests, or teacher 
evaluations. The researcher further states that this practice, in some form, is almost universal in 
American high schools, and it is increasingly prominent in the Nation’s elementary and middle 
schools. 

At the elementary level, students are often grouped within a heterogeneous class through the 
formulation of smaller subgroups for instruction, such as reading "ability groups" which are common 
in elementary classrooms. On the middle and high school level, homogeneous groups are typically 
formed between classes with assignments made according to recent test performance or grades on 
report cards. High school students are often assigned to differentiated curriculum programs, including 
academic/college preparatory, general, and vocational and may be assigned to separate classes within 

these programs based on further assessments of differences in needs and abilities (McPartland & 
Slavin, 1990). 



One of the greatest stigmas resulting from lower track classes is the informal classroom 
climate. A general feeling that students are not capable learners and are unable to master the same 
kinds of skills demanded of other classes results in negative instructional consequences including: a 
less challenging curriculum, fewer curriculum units, slower instructional pace, fewer demands for 
higher order skills, and a less serious attitude toward tests and homework requirements (Oakes 1985- 
Mitchell, 1989; McPartland & Slavin, 1990). 

The literature indicates that tracking produces unequal educational opportunities by 
distributing formal and informal educational resources unevenly among students. Therefore, 
separately tracked classes receive unequal shares of key formal/informal aspects of a good learning 
environment (McPartland & Slavin, 1990). 

Tracking can have long-term deleterious and cumulative effects on students who are labelled 
as low or middle-ability students. A study by the Virginia Department of Education entitled, "A Study 
of Tracking and Ability Grouping in Virginia Secondary Schools" indicates that "... during the whole 
of the educational experience, tracking affected both what students learned and in what future 
programs they were eligible and/or qualified to participate" (p. 6). It actually widens the achievement 
gap between students in the top and bottom levels (Goodlad, 1983). 

This is a sad commentary given the fact that the least experienced teachers are frequently 
assigned to lower classroom tracks which enroll the weakest students who present the greatest 
challenge to teachers. Further, the report notes that once placed in a low-ability track, students have 
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difficulty switching to high-ability tracks because low-level courses do not teach the prerequisite 
concepts and skills essential for successful achievement in advanced academic programs. Tracking 
produces slower and slower learning rates for those at the bottom while reducing prospects of their 
receiving improved track assignments. The study also summarized research literature which indicates 
the disparity in the quality of instruction between course levels and factors which influence the quality 
of instruction in low-ability grouped classes including: 

• the amount of material taught in low ability class (Oakes, 1985); 

• the amount of time low ability grouped students are engaged in learning compared to 

the amount of time they are off task (Evertson, 1982); 

• the lower level of expectation for the low ability students (George, 1988); and, 

• the qualifications of the teacher in terms of effectiveness, certification to teach the 

course, and ability to manage students (George, 1988). 

The 1991 report of the Governor’s Commission on Educational Opportunity for All Virginians 
found that, in a sample of 26 Virginia public school divisions surveyed, 54 percent tracked middle 
school students and 95 percent tracked high school students. The report noted that while research 
indicates that separate instruction for high achievers results in enhanced learning for those students, 
there is also strong evidence that ability grouping of low and middle-ability students retards academic 
progress and lowers self-esteem because it: ”1) places children in a caste system, frequently as early 
as kindergarten; 2) can create low expectations for those students in the lower tracks; and 3) can 
result in unintentional segregation and stereotyping of students" (p. 48). 

The practice of tracking and ability groups also has a negative impact on the pool of minorities 
prepared to enter college. According to the Virginia Department of Education study ". . . Black 
students and low socioeconomic status students were unable to achieve the level of preparation 
necessary to attempt the challenging advanced academic courses (required for college admission). 
Opportunities to enroll in the advanced academic courses were limited. All students need access to 
other prerequisite courses and/or the advanced academic mathematics and science courses. The 
limited number of offerings in advanced academic courses, particularly in rural divisions of the state, 
specifically reduces the possibility of a larger number of students acquiring the skills and abilities 
taught in those courses" (p. ii). 

Katie Haycock, head of a new project at the American Association for Higher Education 
designed to draw academic leaders more substantially into school reform activities succinctly states, 
"In general, we herd poor and minority youngsters into low-track classes, assign them our worst 
teachers, and then expect essentially nothing from them" (The Chronicle of Higher Education, p. A5). 

Impact of Special Education Placements 

Special education programs, in contrast to retention and tracking practices, usually provide 
more resources for the students they serve. These programs offer a broad range of services which 
range from special schools to special classes within schools, as well as a number of part-time 
arrangements. Special education classes frequently offer small-group instruction by teachers who are 
trained and licensed for special education. However, in the past 15 years, schools have frequently 
used special education labels to secure additional resources for low-achieving students with no other 
major handicapping conditions. As a result, the number of children classified as learning disabled for 
placement in special education programs has doubled, even though the numbers of students classified 
as physically disabled or mentally retarded have not substantially changed (McPartland & Slavin, 
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1992). In fact, the literature on learning disabled students indicates that these students . . are 
usually the lowest of low achievers, with no other distinctive characteristics (Deshler et al., 1982). 

The learning disabilities label and the high cost of special education services when used to 
address low achievement of at-risk students can be a serious problem. Funding for the additional 
educational resources for low-achieving students who are not enrolled in special education classes 
may decrease due to the high costs of individual assessment and because local matching funds for 
special education participants must be deducted from district money that would typically be available 
for other uses (McPartland & Slavin, 1990). Of critical importance is the fact that research fails to 
document any significant improvements in learning outcomes of the students who receive special 
education services through the learning disabled designation (Leinhardt & Pallas, 1982; Madden & 
Slavin, 1983). 

Further, individuals designated for special education usually remain in these programs 
throughout their school tenure which limits their educational and occupational opportunities. Special 
education placement in response to low achievement has major impact on how educational resources 
are allocated to meet the diverse needs of students in a school district (McPartland & Slavin, 1990). 

Another related issue of critical importance is the fact that Blacks are disproportionately 
placed in special education classes. Black males are more likely to be diagnosed as mentally retarded 
or emotionally disturbed and are more likely to be placed in classes for such individuals than Whites 
with identical diagnoses. Therefore, despite being in the minority, Black and Hispanic males 
constitute the largest percentage of those in special education classes (Gary 1981). The fact is that 
Black students, particularly Black males, even when they attend school with Whites, are three times 
as likely to be assigned to a class for educable mentally retarded as their White counterparts. 
Further, Black students are only half as likely to be in a class for the gifted and talented (College 
Board, 1985; Carnegie Quarterly, 1985). 

Because of the conspicuousness of such disproportionate placement, courts in a number of 
jurisdictions have ruled that such placements are racially discriminatory and have ordered the 
discontinuance of standardized assessment procedures used to make these placements ( Larry P. v. 
Wilson Riles, California, 1980). 

Course Availability and Socioeconomic Status 

While retention in grade and special education designations have a negative impact on 
increasing achievement of students at risk, tracking and ability grouping also further exacerbate the 
problem because of the impact on enrollment in courses which are critical for college preparation. 



There is a direct correlation between student exposure to a subject and the level of 
achievement in that subject. A number of factors (including tracking) affect this exposure including: 
a) the extent and kinds of courses offered in the program; 2) content and rigor of courses and the 
extent to which students take advantage of the available opportunities (NAEP, 1990). For example, 
three basic levels of math and science courses are offered in the secondary schools: applied/general! 
academic, and advanced academic. These three levels differ on the basis of content and result in a 
continuum of offerings with varying complexity in the presentation of material. 

A student enrolled in an applied/general course is exposed to general information which will 
not prepare him or her for higher level courses. Students have the option of discontinuing their 



mathematics and science study after completion of minimum requirements, and may continue to 
enroll in applied/general courses, or enroll in other math or science courses. However, the content 
of the applied/general courses does not meet the prerequisite for academic and advanced courses 
(typically required for college admission) (Department of Education, Tracking . 1990, p. 9). 

Oakes (1990) reported that lower socioeconomic status schools and predominately Black 
schools grouped students in average and low-ability courses in which student did not receive the 
preparation nor did they enroll in the prerequisite courses, particularly in science and mathematics, 
for advanced academic work. The researcher also noted that, in comparison, higher socioeconomic 
status schools tended to offer only courses for average, above average, and high-ability students 
offering opportunities for students to complete prerequisites that enabled them to take advanced 
science and mathematic courses and become better prepared. 

This contrast between high and low socioeconomic status schools seems to be applicable to 
Virginia. The Department of Education Tracking Study (1990) notes that” . . . students enrolled in 
advanced academic mathematics courses vary with respect to the percentage of students on full or 
reduced lunch, an indication of low socioeconomic status students. School divisions with a high 
percentage of low socioeconomic status students had low enrollments in advanced academic courses. 
This finding has implication for low socioeconomic status students’ enrollment in college" (p. 47). 

INCREASING ACHIEVEMENT OF AT-RISK STUDENTS AT THE ELEMENTARY, 

MIDDLE AND HIGH SCHOOL LEVELS 

A review of the literature on increasing academic achievement of at-risk children indicates 
that there is no single definitive approach. Children may be at risk of failure in school for a variety 
of reasons (e.g., poor grades, retention in grade, low self-esteem, discipline problems, poor 
attendance, drug abuse, low socioeconomic status, and attendance in schools with large numbers of 
poor children) at varying periods in their lives. The information which follows is a summary of 
research reviews on varying approaches to increase academic achievement of at-risk children. 

The amount of knowledge and information on effective practices for increasing achievement 
of at-risk students is not equal. Significantly more research has been done at the elementary level 
than the middle and high school levels. In view of the fact that there is a paucity of research on 
effective programs and practices at the higher grades, the information presented for these grades is 
mainly prescriptive. Further research is needed to broaden the knowledge base and to facilitate 
systematic evaluation of existing programs and practices. 

This section of the report draws heavily from a paper by McPartland and Slavin (1990) 
entitled "Increasing Achievement of At-Risk Students at Each Grade Level," published by the Office 
of Educational Research and Improvement. This paper serves as the main focus of this section 
because it is a comprehensive review of available research-based practices and programs. Further, 
in areas where there is a paucity of research, the authors highlight existing and proposed strategies 
to increase academic achievement of at-risk children. 

Increasing Achievement of At-Risk Students in Elementary School 

In an article by Slavin and Madden (1989) entitled "What Works for Students At Risk : A 
Research Synthesis, the authors provide a comprehensive review of effective instructional practices. 



They note that "one of the most frequently used strategies to deal with at risk students is also the 
least effective: flunking them" (p. 4). Approximately 20 percent of students in each of the 

elementary grades in many urban school districts are retained. Further, in a number of districts, the 
majority of students have been retained at least once by the end of elementary school (Gottfredson, 
1988). 



Another widely used, but highly criticized strategy is the traditional diagnostic/prescriptive 
pullout program. It continues to be the most widely used mode of service delivered under Chapter 
1 (Birman, et al., 1987). Pullout programs have been criticized based on the fact that they provide 
instruction which is poorly integrated with the students’ regular classroom instruction, disrupt regular 
classroom instruction, and label students (Cohen et al., 1978; Johnson, et al., 1985). Increased 
awareness of the disadvantages of pullouts has led to increasing use of in-class models in which 
Special Education or Chapter 1 aides work right in the regular classroom. Such in-class models are 
no more effective than pullouts (Achambault, 1989; Madden & Slaven, 1989). 

Prevention 



Slavin and Madden (1989) note that the learning deflcits easiest to remediate are those that 
never occur in the first place. Given the limited capacity of Chapter One’s special education 
programs to bring students up to an adequate level of academic performance, there has been 
increasing interest in the program and strategies to give intensive services in the early grades so that 
the need for remedial services later on will be reduced or eliminated. Prevention programs are 
typically focused on the preschool, kindergarten and first grade. 

Preschool . Provisions of preschool education for four-year olds, particularly disadvantaged 
students, is one of the most widely discussed preventive strategies. The concept that high quality 
preschool programs could give disadvantaged students a leg up in their education was an important 
part of Lyndon Johnson’s War on Poverty in the 1960’s which led to the Head Start Program and 
other preschool initiatives. Research indicates strong effects on the language and IQ scores of 
disadvantaged children immediately after the preschool experience but these effects diminish each 
subsequent year until, by the second and third grade, they are undetectable (Karweit, 1989; McKey 
et al., 1985). However, the students involved in many of the early studies of preschool are now in 
their early twenties and longitudinal data indicate positive effects of preschool participation on such 
outcomes as graduation from high school and low rates of delinquency (Berrueta-Clement et al.. 



Long term effects of preschool attrition are difficult to evaluate in that no achievement effects 
are detected for many years before graduation or dropout would occur. However, more compelling 
short-term evidence indicates effects on both achievement and referrals to special education in the 
early grades. Preschool may be viewed as a means of getting students off to a good start in school, 
rather than as a program (Slavin & Madden, 1989). 

Ki ndergarten . Kindergarten attendance is nearly so universal that it is no longer of particular 
interest. Concern in this area has shifted to two issues: 1) full day versus half-day programs, and 
2) special kindergarten curriculums and programs (Slavin & Madden, 1989). 

Karweit (1989), in a review of the literature, found that the effects of full-day kindergarten 
versus half-day programs are very similar to the effects of preschool. Full-day programs have positive 
effects on the first grade readiness or performance, but these effects generally disappear by the 



second or third grade. Similar to preschool, full-day kindergarten may start students off with good 
language skills and promote school readiness; however, it is not a sufficient intervention alone 
(McPartland & Slavin, 1990). 

McPartland and Slavin (1990) found 20 effective kindergarten programs— primarily directed 
at developing reading of mathematics readiness-that had been successfully compared with control 
groups. These programs include Alphaphonics, Astra Math, MECCA (Make Every Child Capable 
of Achieving), Right to Read, Early Prevention of School Failure, among others. 

First Grade . A number of effective instructional programs build on the proposition that 
success in first grade, particularly reading, is essential for later success in school. Such programs 
utilize intensive resources, usually tutors and/or other additional staff to ensure that every child 
succeeds in beginning reading. First grade prevention programs are based on the argument that 
success in reading is the basis for school success, not enrollment in preschool or kindergarten 
(McPartland & Slavin, 1990). 

The most effective way to reduce the number of children who will ultimately need remedial 
services is to provide the most appropriate classroom instruction in the beginning. Therefore, an 
important strategy to serve at-risk students, introducing instructional methods with proven capacities 
to accelerate achievement, is essential. Slavin and Madden (1989) found that in a search for 
evidence of effectiveness, nearly all programs fell into two categories: continuous progress models 
and certain forms of cooperative learning. 

In continuous progress programs, students proceed at their own pace through a sequence of 
well-defined instructional objectives. Students are taught in small groups composed of children with 
similar skill levels but may come from different homerooms or grades. As an example, a teacher may 
present a unit to third, fourth and fifth graders who have all arrived at the same point in the skills 
sequence. Based on assessment, students are frequently assessed and then regrouped based on their 
assessments. Examples of continuous progress programs include the highly structured Distar 
Program, the Utah System Approach to individualized Learning (U-Sail) and Continuing Progress 
Reading Program: Personalized Education Growth and Selective Utilization of Staff-Personalized 
Approach to Continuous Education (PEGASUS-PACE) which use flexible groupings and skill 
hierarchies but adapt them to existing curriculum and teaching strategies. 

Cooperative learning allows students to work in small teams to master the material taught. 
The teams are rewarded for group achievement based on the individual learning of all team members. 
According to Slavin (1989), cooperative learning can be effective in increasing students’ achievement 
in comparison to the traditionally taught control groups. Team Accelerated Learning (TAL) and 
Cooperative Integrated Reading and Composition (CIRC) have been found to be effective programs, 
in which students work in mixed-ability groups, but are taught in small groups performing at the same 
level (McPartland & Slavin, 1990). 

Remedial Tutoring Programs that are most effective involve one-to-one tutoring. These 
programs use older students, volunteers, or both. Such programs include Training for Turnabout 
Volunteers, the School Volunteer Development Project, and Success Controlled Optimal Reading 
Experience (SCORE). 



Computer-Assisted Instruction has not been shown to have positive effects on achievement. 
However, a few models exist that have been found to be effective, one of which is the Computer 
Curriculum Corporation’s (CCC) drill and practice programs in which students spend ten minutes per 
day, in addition to regular class time, using CCC programs. Two examples include the Title I 
Mathematics Laboratory and the Merrimack Education Center CAI programs. 

Several features characterize effective programs for at-risk students including: 

1. Comprehensive approaches to instruction that include detailed teacher’s manuals and 
usually include curriculum materials, lesson guides, and other supportive materials. 
These approaches are systematic, carefully constructed, complete alternatives to 
traditional methods; 

2. Effective preventive and remedial programs use either one-to-one tutoring (by 
teachers, paraprofessionals, volunteers, or other students) or individually adapted 
computer-assisted instruction; and 

3. All instructional programs deemed effective for at-risk youngsters frequently assess 
their programs and modify grouping instructional content to meet individual needs 
(McPartland and Slavin, 1990). 

Increasing Achievement of At-Risk Students in Middle School and High School 

According to McPartland and Slavin (1990) the knowledge base relative to effective programs 
for disadvantaged students on the middle and high school levels is severely lacking. Much of the 
research on effective programs for disadvantaged students has been conducted with children in grades 
pre-K through six; therefore, no comparable scientific basis exists for the recommendation of 
programs for at risk students on the middle and high school levels. The researchers note that in the 
upper grades, there is a mix of disparate programs that have "been proposed but seldom 
implemented, or have been implemented but seldom evaluated, or have been completely evaluated" 
(p. 15). 



Interventio n and Content in Remedial Reading . Applebee, Langer and Mullis (1989) note 
that no proven approaches exist for middle and high school students who cannot read above the third 
or fourth grade level. Further, a 1988 NAEP study reports that remedial reading takes place on a 
regular basis in middle and high schools. Remedial activities may have increased because of state 
mandated competency exams in reading as a requirement for high school graduation. It is not known 
whether these endeavors differ much from the strategies used in elementary grades with poor or 
beginning readers since few programs aimed at readers in this age cohort are evaluated to determine 
effectiveness. Remedial programs may consist of using children’s stories from elementary grade basal 
readers in cohort with drill and practice exercises which were not effective in earlier grades. 
Individuals who are responsible for providing effective reading instruction to at risk students in middle 
and high school need information on instructional strategies and practices along with the kind of high 
quality content of interest to older students (McPartland and Slavin, 1990). 

-Propout Prevention Programs . A requisite first step to improving academic achievements of 
middle and high school students is getting them to remain in school. Dropout prevention programs 
exist in almost all large school districts; however, the absence of useful program evaluations is a 
problem. A 1988 study (by Natriello, Pallos, McDill, McPartland & Royster) of high school dropout 
prevention practices and approaches identifies four categories that programs need to address, 
including: 



1. Student success in school . Dropout prevention programs aimed at improving chances 
for success in school usually provide extra instructional assistance in required course areas. 
Additional instruction, including make-up classes to recover course credits, or remedial classes that 
may or may not provide credits toward graduation, may also be offered during the summer. 

2. Positive relations in school . In an effort to provide an ethos of caring in schools, 
middle and high schools are implementing initiatives to create conditions for a more personal and 
supportive human environment, including dividing large schools into smaller functioning units, 
assigning students to a single adult as their main point of contact and guidance in school, limiting the 
number of different teachers for at-risk students, pairing students with older students in the same 
school to ease transition between grade levels, and keeping instructional teams of teachers with the 
same groups of students for two or more years. In some districts, alternative schools are also 
available for students experiencing the greatest difficulty in coping with the demands of a large 
secondary school. 

3. Relevance of school . A number of approaches have been attempted to strengthen 
connections between school success and the student’s own life and career. These include incentives 
and programs which seek to link school courses directly with the world of work by improving work 
study and vocational-technical course offerings or by incorporating real world applications to required 
courses. Two examples include the Boston Compact (which links good school attendance or 
schoolwork to job or college opportunities); and the I Have A Dream Foundation (which guarantees 
payment of college expenses for students who meet the standards). 

4. Outside interferences . For many students, personal problems are such serious 
distractions from schooling that the problems must be reduced before school achievement can be 
improved. Schools may attempt to assist with such problems either directly or through coordinated 
referrals to other relevant agencies. 

Tracking and Curriculum 

A number of recent reports on restructuring schools recommend modifications in tracking. 
At the same time, a number of programs aimed at alternatives to tracking are in the infant stages 
of research and development. Such programs seek to: 1) limit tracking in ways that will alleviate its 
negative effects on at-risk students, and 2) continue to vary instructional practice and curriculum to 
address diversity in achievement (McPartland & Slavin, 1990). 

McPartland & Slavin (1990) indicate that research reviews on tracking and curriculum 
(Gamoran & Berends, 1987; Oakes, 1989; Braddock, 1990) in addition to information from schools 
and school districts that are struggling with the issue, suggest the following alternatives: 

1. Postpone between-class homogeneous grouping until as late in the grade span as 
possible. On the elementary level, within class methods of adapting instruction to student diversity 
and cross-age regrouping approaches which emphasize direct instruction should be utilized. 

2. Limit tracking in later grades to those academic subjects where differences in the 
students’ prior preparation are detrimental to the entire class. Research indicates that between-class 
grouping plans in the later elementary grades are most beneficial when students remain in 
heterogeneous classes most of the day and are regrouped for specific subjects based on their current 



skills. On the middle and high school levels, a similar approach to limiting use of tracking is 
recommended. 

3. Improve placement criteria and resource allocations when utilizing tracking. Tracking 
in basic courses is logical only if students are helped to learn better by a stronger learning 
environment closely matched to current needs. Criteria for students in course assignments should 
be differentiated (so students may have advanced math but lower-level English based on skill level) 
and this practice should not be unusual. 

4. Experiment with new ways to place students in tracked courses that offer students in 
upper grades greater involvement and incentive for taking challenging courses. Track-level placement 
in selected courses might be open to some student choices with extra incentives (i.e. grading options 
such as pass-fail or extra credit) provided to those who select more demanding courses. 

5. Maintain separate offerings for gifted students, limited English proficient students, and 
Special Education students. Such separate offerings are themselves a version of general curriculum 
tracking and these offerings should be clearly defined and restricted to meeting the needs of 
exceptional children. 

The recommendations for limitations on tracked classes outlined above would yield schools 
where most students have heterogenous classes for most of their program. Therefore, it is also 
critical that untracked classes work better for all students. McPartland and Slavin (1990) note that 
research indicates that this goal can be accomplished by using the following strategies: 

1. On a regular basis, provide sources of extra help to any student experiencing difficulty 
in a nontracked class. For example, coaching classes and peer tutoring could be provided within the 
regular schedule to prevent course failure by students having difficulty early in class. 

2. Equip teaching staffs with a variety of within-class methods to address student diversity 
in nontracked classes. For example, cooperative learning techniques that use student teams for 
learning tasks are useful for actively involving all students from a heterogeneous class in learning 
activities to enhance achievement (Newmann & Thompson, 1987; Cohen, 1986). Staff development 
should be provided for teachers to enable them to provide enrichment projects for advanced students 
and remedial activities for slow students in each subject matter area. 

3. Expand opportunities for all students to earn good grades in the nontracked classes. 
Credit should be permitted to reward progress irrespective of a student’s starting point and schools 
should offer multiple methods for students to demonstrate competence in a subject area. 

4. Implement innovative secondary school scheduling and student evaluation policies (such 
as continuous progress programs in which students can complete course units at different rates) in 

order to adapt heterogeneous class grouping to individual student differences (Carnegie Task Force 
1989; Boyer, 1983). v B ’ 



Despite research evidence and school reform pressures, both system-wide and school site 
efforts to reform tracking are rare. Current efforts, however limited, indicate that it is possible to 
address student diversity in innovative and effective alternative ways and have potential to greatly 
improve achievement and life chances of at-risk students in middle and high schools (McPartland & 
Slavin, 1990). 



Minorities and the Sciences 



Current Status of the Problem 



Academic underpreparedness as a result of tracking (or other school organization issues) not 
only has a negative impact on preparation for college but results in limited access to a number of 
challenging careers, particularly in the sciences. 

Shorn and Spooner (1990) state that the generally low level of minority educational attainment 
is the single greatest barrier to complete minority integration into our Nation’s economic and social 
fabric. American higher education has an enormous responsibility for the economic, social, and 
personal fulfillment of United States citizens as any of the nation’s major institutions. "... in a 
democratic society, the development of talent and skills in our citizens both as a means to facilitate 
their social and economic advancement and as a mechanism for developing and utilizing our nation’s 
resources is a basic principle of our education enterprise, from kindergarten through graduate school" 
(p. 222). The authors argue that the issue is not whether colleges have a responsibility to enhance 
the lives of the country’s minority citizens but rather how institutions of higher education should 
equitably and comprehensively fulfill this responsibility. 

In the 1990’s, the challenge is to provide higher educational access for minorities while at the 
same time ensuring some reasonable change for academic success. Shorn and Spooner (1990) note 
that we are moving from a period when denial of minority opportunity was the central problem to 
an era in which the key issue is assuring that minorities are able to take advantage of increased 
opportunities available to them. 

According to the Virginia Education Department report (1992), A Study of Participation and 
Achievement of Black, Hispanic and Female Students in Mathematics, Science and Advanced 
Technologies in Virginia’s Secondary Schools, tracking, low expectations and mind-numbing 
repetitions account for much of American students’ lackluster performance in mathematics and 
science. In its latest report based on a long-term study of more than 22,000 eighth graders, the U.S. 
Office of Educational Research and Improvement (OERI) notes that low-income, minority students 
have fewer experienced teachers and fewer chances than Whites to take tough courses. Eve Bither, 
Math and Science Coordinator for the OERI, said "the report confirms that students in remedial 
math classes or the basic classes are given less work and achieve less. This report also shows the 
pemiciousness of tracking" (Report on Educational Research, p. 1). 

In a study of high school student enrollment in mathematics and science courses, Czujko and 
Bernstein (Cited in Virginia Department of Education, Participation in Science . 1990) reported that: 

1. Mastery of basic skills and enrollment in an academic track will likely result in students 
taking physics and chemistry and aspiring to graduate from a four-year college. High 
school seniors who take physics have the highest achievement test scores in 
mathematics, reading, and vocabulary and are more likely to be involved in extra- 
curricular activities. 

2. Sixty percent of high school seniors have taken neither physics nor chemistry, and 
"dramatic" attrition occurs very early in the mathematics course sequence for this 
group. 



3. Almost 60 percent of the students who take high school chemistry, but not physics, are 
female and fewer than one third of women in high school chemistry classes take 
physics while over half of the men take physics classes. 

4. Students who plan to major in engineering or the physical sciences in college are 
predominantly male and most likely to have completed physics in high school. 

5. Students aspiring toward an education major in college are the least likely of any 
surveyed major to have taken a high school physics or chemistry course while students 
who aspire toward a major in health sciences or social science are predominantly 
female and more likely to have taken a chemistry but not a physics course. 

Czujko and Bernstein (1989) also report the disparities in facial and ethnic background with 
regard to achievement in the sciences: 

1. Among students with poor reading skills, Blacks and Hispanics are more likely than 
Asians or Whites to have difficulty with mathematics; and among students with strong 
reading skills, Asians and White are more likely than Blacks or Hispanics to have 
strong mathematical skills. 

2. Eighty-four percent of Black students and 78 percent Hispanic students score lower 
on mathematics achievement tests than average White students; among students with 
high mathematics achievement test scores, Black students are more likely than 
students from any other racial group to take both chemistry and physics. 

3. Although Black students have high postsecondary school aspirations, proportionally 
few are enrolled in college preparatory programs. 

4. Among seniors with above average test scores of mathematic achievement, Hispanics 
are the least likely to be enrolled in a college preparatory program. 

The study further reports a gender gap in mathematics and sciences as it was noted that 
females score lower on mathematics achievement tests; males are more likely to take higher level 
mathematics courses. 



The 1989 report by the Task Force on Women, Minorities and Handicapped in Science and 
Technology, Changing America: The New Face of Science and Engineering," illustrates the 

disproportionate representation of minorities in the sciences. This study reports that in the United 
States, in 1989, Blacks comprised only 2 percent of all employed scientists and engineers while they 
represented 12 percent of the general population. During that same year, Blacks earned 5 percent 
of the bachelors degrees and one percent of the Ph.D. degrees in science and engineering. In 1988, 
only 47 Blacks earned doctorates in science and only 15 earned engineering degrees (Virginia 
Department of Education, Participation in Science. 1990). 



The lack of participation in the sciences by the Hispanic population creates additional cause 
for alarm. In 1989, Hispanics represented 9 percent of the United States population, but only 2 
percent of Hispanics are scientists and engineers. Hispanics hold three percent of the baccalaureate 
degrees and two percent of all Ph.D. degrees in science and engineering. 



Since the early 1970’s, there has been an accellerated effort to increase the number of 
minorities entering engineering and related science fields. Interest in increasing the numbers of 
minorities in the sciences has been historically driven by two factors: 1) pressure for an increase in 
minority professionals as a result of federal government demands for Affirmative Action employment 
for federal contracts; and 2) a basic concern for equal opportunity and the belief that attaining higher 
education affords broader career opportunities. Another related issue of importance is the potential 
for greatest impact in the preparation of professionals for science related fields exists at the 
secondary school level. A strong grounding in mathematics and physical sciences affords students 
aspiring toward science careers the preparation which makes them eligible to enroll in collegiate level 
technical studies. Further, the size of the minority pool who graduate and seek employment is 
actually determined eight or more years earlier by secondary school decisions to enroll in basic math 
and science courses. In essence, most students must make critical decisions about curriculum 
selection at a period in their lives in which they have little realization about the eventual 
consequences (Virginia Department of Education, Participation in Science. 1990). 

MESA Program: A Pre-coil egiate Program to Increase the Numbers of Minorities in the Sciences 

Of critical importance to increasing the numbers of minorities in the sciences is the need for 
role models. With the paucity of minority engineers, for example, the possibility of ninth and tenth 
grade students becoming aware of career opportunities in engineering from their families--a 
traditional source of role models— is slim at best. Further, high school counselors may expose students 
to career possibilities beyond those that students are already aware, yet demanding workloads and 
the fact that counselors can hardly be expected to have extensive knowledge of all career fields and 
related academic requirements create even greater challenges. 

In response to escalating dropout rates among high school students and indications that 
America’s emerging workforce will be predominantly minority and disadvantaged, the MESA 
(Mathematical Engineering Science Achievement) Partners Program, was developed in the state of 
Colorado to encourage minority students from as early as seventh grade to remain and succeed in 
school. Further, the program is designed to prepare, motivate and provide students with the support 
system to ensure persistence in a college curriculum and the attainment of a bachelors degree. The 
program is a collaborative partnership between the Colorado Community College and Occupational 
Education System (CCCOES), the Denver Public Schools, and the Colorado Minority Engineers 
Association. Through this program, minority high school students who desire to begin their 
postsecondary education at a Denver metro-area state community college, are mentored and 
counseled. It should be noted that the MESA Partnership program is not just a science-oriented 
track. The program emphasizes that strong high school preparation is appropriate for all careers and 
that math and science are good for many non-science careers. 

Key components of the MESA program include the following: 

1- High School Curricula Counseling . MESA Partners advisors should review the 
individual student’s curriculum program to ensure that the selected courses will provide him or her 
the required four years of college preparatory math, English and science. Advisors also encourage 
students to maintain a high level of academic performance ("B" grades or a 3.0 on a 4.0 scale) in 
order to enhance the possibility of college admission, to increase selectivity of colleges, and to 
compete for scholarships. 



2. College and Caree r Counseling . In addition to the counseling provided by the schools, 
MESA Partners advisors provide special counseling related to college entrance preparation and 
guidance in career selection. MESA advisors meet with students on an individual basis to provide 
support and guidance for individual needs and goals and meet with students, parent(s)/guardian(s) 
on a formal basis at least twice per year for a group discussion with local college counselors and 
college admissions officers. 

3 * Academic Tutorials : In view of the fact that many minority students have not had the 
necessary academic background and curriculum experiences to be successful in advanced mathematics 
and science courses, MESA Partners advisors develop weekly tutorials to help students master the 
requisite math, science and English skills. 

4. Field Trips. To provide actual contact with minority role models in engineering, 
mathematics and science related occupations in their work environment, Geld trips to research 
centers, universities, and engineering firms are offered. 

3. Incentive Scholarsh ip Awards . Each semester, incentive scholarship awards are 
credited to 11th and 12th grade students who earn a "C" average or better in college-preparatory 
mathematics, physical science, and English courses and fulfill other MESA Partners program 
requirements. 

6- Summer Enrichment and Trainin g Opportunities . MESA Partners advisors contact 
local business and industry to conduct a job fair with local youth employment agencies. MESA 
Partners advisors ensure that students have a resume and are counseled on job interview techniques. 
This program component provides opportunities for further development of career option awareness 
as well as financial assistance for students. In addition, when possible, a special summer course 
should be provided by industry, volunteers, or universities to provide additional enrichment to MESA 
Partners students. 

Early Intervention and the Role of the Community in Reducing the Dropout Rate 
Dropout Rates 

„ . ^ national dropout rate averages 25%. According to Sklarz (1989), if the trend continues 

at this rate, only half the kindergarten class of 1988 will graduate from high school in the class of 
2001" (p. 1). In a recent study by Frymier and Gansneder (1989) of 22,018 students in grades four, 
seven, and ten, the authors summarized data about the numbers of at-risk students. The Gndings 
revealed that nearly one-third of the students were seriously at risk. Because of the nature of the 
data collection, the researchers believe this is a conservative Ggure and that the number of students 
at risk is even larger. 

Research indicates that the dropout problem is exacerbated if the students are also minority, 
poor or urban. Hahn (1987) reports that disadvantaged students are three times more likely to drop 
out than advantaged students. The school-leaving rates tend to increase with the proportion of the 
student body classiGed as poor. In schools where less than 20% of the students were classiGed as 
poor, the dropout rate was 13%; in schools where more than 50% of the students were classiGed as 
poor, the rate rose to 30%. Dropout rates were highest in schools where there were large numbers 
of minority, low-income students. Further, large cities which typically have large numbers of minority 
students also have exceedingly high dropout rates. The researchers also noted that cities such as 



Boston, Chicago, Detroit, and Los Angeles have dropout rates ranging from 40% to 60%. As the 
minority school age population is increasing, these figures are of particular cause for alarm given the 
fact that minority populations have always had higher dropout rates than whites (Rumberger, 1987). 
Dropout prevention programs for at-risk, urban minority students must be a high priority for 
educators. It is also important for such programs to begin during the middle school years because 
the preadolescent years are a crucial time for shaping students’ lives and values. These programs 
should explore various means of assuring that middle school students have positive educational 
experiences which will enable them to attain success, advance to high school, and complete their 
education. Improving the preparation of at-risk middle school students who demonstrate potential 
is critical to the fulfillment of our national promise of equity and access to higher education. 
Academic success at the middle school level frequently determines readiness for a college preparatory 
track in high school (College Board, 1983). 

Importance of Home. School and Community 

Large numbers of minority parents have not attended college and find it difficult to provide 
their children with accurate information, or specific academic support in preparing for college. Thus, 
large numbers of minority youth are left to their own devices in aspiring to, or preparing for, 
postsecondary educational experiences. Minority students experience several sorts of dilemmas in 
their transition to higher education because of this lack of parental academic mentoring. 

As earlier stated, since 1983, beginning with the release of A Nation At Risk, schools and 
communities have devoted increasing attention to issues related to "at-risk" students. Reform efforts 
have focused on raising standards for teachers (e.g. more than 44 states require teachers to pass a 
competency exam) and for students, reform efforts have translated into greater requirements for 
graduation from high school. 

Compton and Baizerman (1991) suggest that some educators have expressed concern that this 
elevation of standards will have an adverse impact on the at-risk student who may already be 
struggling to perform scholastically. Recent studies project that the nation’s demographics are rapidly 
changing and there is a need to expand the number and proportion of services. 

Compton and Baizerman (1991) postulate that limited educational perspective regarding at- 
risk children commonly misses the obvious. At-risk students are children and youth who are 
vulnerable to a variety of poor life-outcomes and it is the school which identifies them as manifesting 
problems and having increased potential to perform poorly, miss classes and eventually drop out. 
Students whose educational risk status is arbitrarily assigned by the school on the basis of a student’s 
classroom performance and attendance, socioeconomic status, racial/ethnic background, and 
neighborhood residence comes close to "blaming the victim." This designation of at-risk status simply 
reflects the probability that a particular youth will do poorly because he or she is a member of the 
youth population who have shown over the years that they do a relatively poor job in school as 
compared with students of other socioeconomic classes or backgrounds (Ryan, 1971). 

More emphasis should be placed on everyday life circumstances that inadequately prepare 
children for maximizing existing academic and social opportunities— ranging from improving 
socioeconomic status to strengthening the family. Individual development is related to family, group 
and community, and the interactions among these institutions (Friedman, et al., 1987). 



Early preventive intervention is particularly logical for the schools. The community and the 
families within it will continue to produce children considered to be at risk because of their personal 
or subcultural styles and failure to meet the expectations of the school. 

Policy and program approaches provide two ways of responding to these problems: 1) changes 
in state and local level policies, and 2) the implementation of programs that engage the community 
and the school in collaborative efforts. Compton and Baizerman (1991) suggest that state policies 
should be formulated to encourage local schools to initiate or participate in programs that reverse 
everyday practices of family and community living which limit children’s life chances as follows: 

1. In areas where there are literally no human services, the school should take the lead 
in working with community leaders to create new kinds of preventive and habilitative 
care. 

2. In areas where there are adequate services, schools should get more involved and 
educators must be persuaded to move out of the buildings into the larger community. 

School policies should support alternative learning arrangements as follows: 

1. Changes in curriculum, classroom and school design; 

2. Smaller class sizes, experiential learning, including curriculum that is used to enhance 
critical thinking; 

3. Options, including night school, furloughs for students who leave school for a year to 
work and then return; 

4. Use of non*formal youth organizations (i.e. YWCA and YMCA, Boys & Girls Clubs, 
etc.) which play a viable role in a child’s development; 

5. Utilization by non-school workers of facilities for joint work with students; and 

6. Community seminars can be developed to teach parents, business leaders and others 
about the current status of the local school and how they might contribute their 
talents for its improvement. 

A Collaborative Model for Dropout Prevention 

A stellar example of a school/community initiative is the Communities in Schools (CIS) 
program. The basic philosophy of the program is that services to in-school, at-risk youth can best be 
delivered by bringing professional social services staff and volunteers from business and the 
community directly to the school. The program intervenes in the lives of students at risk of dropping 
out of school and reconnects them with the people who can meet their needs for education, 
counseling and employment. A completing assumption of the CIS approach is that most human 
services necessary to help at-risk youth "are already in place— but in the wrong place" (p. 7). Troubled 
youth should not have to be responsible for seeking out the help they need-job counseling, health 
care, or drug rehabilitation— from a confusing collection of frequently disconnected agencies scattered 
throughout the community. CIS does an effective job of combining efforts of school officials, local 
government and volunteer organizations brought together in a partnership (Compton & Baizerman, 



In the Austin, Texas Independent School District, CIS has been implemented in nine schools. 
There is one program manager and one-half to one full-time social worker. Also, there are 24 
graduate interns in social work and over 400 volunteers participating in the program. The Austin 
school district supplies space and pays the utilities. Funding for the program is provided by the Job 



Training Partnership Act and state, city and county government with additional support from business 
and industry (Compton & Baizerman, 1991). 

The CIS program has been evaluated as effective as evidenced by the following: 

* over 95 percent of the program participants remain in school; 

* nearly 93 percent of those demonstrating behavioral problems, pre-delinquent and 
delinquent behaviors have stayed out of serious trouble; 

* over 49 percent of those failing mathematics and 60 percent of those failing English 
prior to joining CIS have raised their grades to passing levels; 

* school absenteeism has declined over 35 percent; and 

* nearly 70 percent of participating students have been promoted to the next grade level 
or have graduated. (Compton & Baizerman, 1991) 

Other Early Intervention. Pre-colleeiate Programs and Relations with Elementary and Secondary 
Schools 

It has become increasingly apparent to college level leaders that institutions of higher 
education must intervene in the lives of minority youth prior to high school education. Many of these 
early intervention efforts come under the rubric of "precollegiate programs." Although precollegiate 
programs have existed for some time, it has only been in the past several years that a large number 
of the nation’s colleges have begun to realize the powerful potential these programs have in the 
enhancement of academic preparation and educational motivation. 

Upward Bound was initiated by the federal government as a part of the Trio programs of the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964. Upward Bound was designed to assist high school students from 
disadvantaged backgrounds. Since 1964, the program has grown from an initial group of 18 centers 
on college campuses to 330 colleges in 1990. The program has proven to be effective as evidenced 
by a study commission on education implemented by the U.S. Department of Education which found 
that 91 percent of Upward Bound graduates entered postsecondary institutions and that these 
participants were more than twice as likely to enroll in a four-year college than were students in a 
control group (National Council of Educational Opportunity Association, 1988). 

The University of California Early Outreach Program was initiated in 1975 at the University 
of California to attract and academically prepare junior high school minority youth for college. The 
program is designed to improve participants’ basic study skills through the use of college students 
working as program assistants serving as role models, group leaders, and counselors. During the 
summer, the participants commute to a university campus to develop competence in writing, study 
and interpersonal skills. The results of the program have been encouraging. In 1985, 25 percent of 
the Hispanic participants achieved University of California eligibility as compared with 5 percent of 
other Hispanic students in the state (University of California-Berkley, 1981). 

Crossen (1987) reports on a study entitled " Organizational Influences on Baccalaureate 
Achievement by Minorities: Ten Case Studies," which indicates that pre-college programs and 

collaborative partnerships between colleges and universities have become a growing trend. These 
institutions recognize their ability to influence educational aspirations, motivation, and academic 
preparation of students during their high school as well as elementary school years. Institutions of 
higher education recognize that pre-college activity can be of particular benefit to educationally 
disadvantaged students. A number of pre-college efforts reach out to students to involve them in 



mathematics or science projects in their early years, special counseling and tutorial projects to help 
motivate students to choose college preparatory classes, study skills workshops for parents and related 
activities. Other initiatives include linking college and high school faculty members in curriculum 
projects to improve the high school curriculum and make it more relevant to college level work. 
Administrators and faculty members believe that these efforts are paying rewards in community 
support, recruitment and retention and, as a result, devote extensive resources to these programs. 

Part II of this report outlines a number of early intervention and pre-collegiate activities on 
the national and state level. 



FINANCING COLLEGE FOR DISADVANTAGED STUDENTS 



A Glance at the Issues 



A number of researchers have written about the critical need to help low-income young 
people continue their education beyond high school. This issue is of critical importance, given the 
fact that there is a widening gap in the college-going rate based on income and race. Bernard 
Hindmarsh, Executive Director of the ACCESS Tidewater Scholarship Program notes that "If our 
community, and indeed the nation, is to continue to progress, it is essential to assist those who aspire 
to go to college but are unable to pay for it” (Access, Annual Report, 1990,-91, p. 2). 



In spite of a burgeoning minority population, the number of Black students attending college 
has not kept pace in proportion to the population. When one poses the question, "Why?" Hauser 
and Andenan (1992) respond that the reason lies in a single word: money. The authors note that 
from 1975-76 to 1985-86, the percentage of all financial aid that was in the form of outright grants 
declined from 80 percent to 46 percent, while the percentage of financial aid in the form of loans 
increased from 17 percent to 50 percent. This change likely hurt Blacks’ chances of going to college 
more than it did Whites" (p. 194). Further, Hauser and Anderson note that in the 1980 High School 
1 survey ’ 63 P ercent of Black male seniors rated financial aid as ’Very important," while 

only 37 percent of White male seniors did. Bracey (1991) states that other studies have found that 
minorities are less likely than Whites to borrow money to cover the cost of college. It is believed that 
this reflects the history of greater financial uncertainty of many minority households in that a 

potential post-college debt of $10,000 would appear greater to Blacks, regardless of their family’s 
current income, than for Whites. 



The Census Bureau reports that the recession pushed more than two million Americans into 
poverty m 1991, and individuals’ chances of being poor increased if the individual were Black or 
ispanic. According to Daniel Weinberg, the Bureau’s housing and household economics chief 
education seems to have the biggest impact on later earnings, second to marriage and a working 
spouse ( Richmond Times-Dispatch September 4, 1992). 

. . fr . W ‘ th „ the bur ge°mng numbers of families in poverty, minority families will have an increasingly 
difficult challenge in financing a college education. 
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Model Programs 

Following is a summary of four programs which provide financial aid and related support to 
disadvantaged students aspiring to college. Two of the programs are based in Cleveland, Ohio and 
provide the framework for two similar programs in Virginia. 

Cleveland Scholarship Program. Cleveland. Ohio 

The Cleveland Scholarship Program (CSP) was designed to help Greater Cleveland students 
to enter and complete college and to help finance their postsecondary education. 

The major program components include the following: 

1. Advisory services . CSP advisors work in the guidance offices of local schools, 
collaborating with guidance counselors to identify and assist college-bound seniors. CSP pays testing 
fees, financial aid form (FAF) fees, and college deposits for low-income students. 

2. Financial aid . In 1990-91, the CSP disbursed $346,952 to more than 700 students. 
Most of the students’ families have limited resources (55 percent of which have annual incomes of 
less than $15,000), and CSP funds help to ease the expense of college. 

3. Adjustment to college life . To help students make the transition to college life, CSP 
established the Campus Representative Program on seven campuses. These representatives provide 
support and encouragement to freshmen throughout their first year. This program component is 
funded by the Cleveland Foundation. 

4. Academic performance . Scholastic success is the main objective of the students served 
by the CSP. While academic success can only be indirectly influenced by CSP, the program provides 
a pre-college meeting on "How to Survive - Or Not Survive— In College." 

5. Rotary Bruening Scholarships . CSP helps administer these awards which are funded 
by a $500,000 grant to the Cleveland Rotary Foundation by the Eva L. and Joseph M. Bruening 
Foundation. Graduates of Cleveland public high schools are eligible for $1,000 grants, payable over 
two years. 

6. College and career services . Community outreach is the hallmark of the College and 
Career Services. Through telephone consultation, group presentations and private counseling, CSP 
helped individuals and families outside of the school districts served by advisors. 

Other specially funded programs offered by CSP include: 1) an early awareness project to 
reduce the dropout rate among eighth graders; 2) a non-traditional student program, supported by 
the Cleveland Foundation and the Jane D. White Fund, to help adults seek post-secondary 
education; 3) a corporate mentor program to provide encouragement for college students to persist 
to graduation. Mentors include attorneys, corporate managers and alumni of the CSP program who 
are currently active in various professions in Cleveland. 

CSP administers scholarship funds, under contractual agreement, for several companies and 
organizations. Two major corporations for which CSP administers scholarships include the American 
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Greetings Company and TRW - a major diversified corporation with international headquarters in 
Greater Cleveland. 

In operation for more than 20 years, the CSP Program offers a comprehensive support 
program, including financial aid as well as human resources, to disadvantaged students. 

Scholarships-In-Escrow. Cleveland. Ohio 

In the Cleveland, Ohio School System, half of the students entering seventh grade do not 
graduate and over 60 percent come from families on public assistance. The Scholarships-In-Escrow 
(SIE) program was designed to address the challenges of urban education by influencing academic 
performance and encouraging student preparation for and pursuit of higher education. 

SEE is one of four operating partners of the Cleveland Initiative for Education. Other 
partners include School-to-Work (which offers job opportunities for non-college bound Cleveland 
Public School graduates), the Cleveland Education Partners (which fosters partnerships between local 
businesses and schools throughout the district), and the Cleveland Education Fund (which provides 
funding for special teaching projects in the Cleveland Public Schools). 

The specific goals of the program are: 

1. To increase the number of Cleveland public school graduates pursuing post-secondary 
education by using financial incentives and personal intervention. 

2. To influence underachieving Cleveland public school students by using financial 
incentives and personal intervention programs to motivate them to stay in school and 
persist to graduation. 

3. To open access for Cleveland public school students to a wider range of post- 
secondary institution options by forging linkages with a diverse network of public and 
private four-year colleges. 

Through SIE, every student in grades seven through twelve can earn $40 for each ‘A’ grade, 
$20 for each ‘B’ grade and $10 for a ‘C’ grade in core academic subjects (English, math, social studies 
and foreign languages). A $10.00 bonus per grade can be earned by students enrolled in Major 
Work/Honors classes. The funds are held in escrow for use in post-secondary education when the 
student graduates from Cleveland public schools. SIE funds can be used only at Pell Grant or Ohio 
Instructional Grant-approved two and four-year colleges. 

Having completed its fourth year of operation, the program is evaluated as successful as 
evidenced by the following: 

1. Since SIE began in the 1987-88 school year, average SIE funds earned by 7th to 12th 
graders for good grades in core academic subjects are up 12 percent in 1990-91. The 

average number of ‘A’, *B\ and ‘C’ grades has increased nine percent over the same 
period. 

2. As of August 1991, SIE had paid $469,300 in earned funds for 2,199 Cleveland public 
school graduates to pursue post-secondary education. 



3. SEE is encouraging underachieving students to improve their grades and graduate. Of 
1,524 target students, 98 percent were promoted to the next grade, compared with 77 
percent for the entire district. Ninety-six percent of target seniors graduated. 

With support of the Ohio General Assembly, SEE has 29 specially trained advocates who serve 
every comprehensive high school and middle school in the district and match individual student needs 
to a wide range of available community services. 

SEE has also implemented a Mentoring Program that has matched 50 students to adult 
mentors from the business, academic and general communities. 

In a statement of personal reaction to the program, Faith Bryant, an eleventh grade student 
at a Cleveland high school who is a participant in the SEE program notes "It is good to know that 
money is being put away for you .... I had always dreamed of being successful, but now I know I 
have a way to do it" (Time Magazine, 1992, p. 46). 

Access: Tidewater Scholarship Foundation. Norfolk. Virginia 

The Access program, modeled after the Cleveland Scholarship Program, is designed to assist 
high school seniors in getting into two-year or four-year colleges, and or technical/vocational schools. 
The Virginia program began with programs in five Norfolk public schools in 1988 and has since 
expanded to Portsmouth, Virginia. 

The major program components include: 

1. Instruction and assistance to seniors and their parents in understanding and completing 
federal, state, and institutional financial aid forms as well as applications for colleges 
and technical/vocational schools; 

2. Provision of application fees, test fees, and housing deposits in cases where need is 
determined and waivers cannot be obtained; and 

3. Provision of "last dollar" awards to students who lack adequate funds to cover their 
postsecondary educational costs. 

The Access program offers the services of a Financial Aid Advisor in the high schools to 
provide individualized consultation to students and parents. 

The program was initiated in academic year 1988-89, during which time Access advisors 
worked with 656 students. Records indicate that 509 students are enrolled in college with 307 of 
these students completely packaged, and 276 students able to meet their financial requirements 
without the necessity of an Access "last dollar" award. 

The program is funded by ten corporate and individual donors. 



Woodville Scholarships-In-Escrow P r ogram: Greater Richmond Community Foundation. Richmond. 
Virginia 



The Greater Richmond Community Foundation sponsors the Woodville Scholarships-In- 
Escrow Program which is similar to the Cleveland-based Scholarships-In-Escrow Program. 

All students enrolled on or after January 1, 1992 in the fourth grade at Woodville Model 
Elementary School are eligible to participate in this program. While the student is enrolled in 
elementary or middle school, students can earn $15 for each ‘A’ grade in reading and math, $10 for 
each ‘B’ grade in reading or math, $10 for perfect attendance, and $10 for most improved Woodville 
student. While in high school, students can earn $25 for each ‘A’ grade in English, math or science, 
$15 for each ‘B’ grade in English, math or science, $5 for each ‘C’ grade in English, math or science,’ 
and $25 for perfect attendance. 

■Hie scholarship funds will be held in trust for each student’s educational expenses after 
graduation from a local public or private high school. A student may receive scholarship assistance 
to attend any nonprofit educational institution in the country which is eligible to receive student aid 
grants under the Pell Grants Program or under the Virginia Instructional Grants Program. 

After graduation from Woodville Elementary School, at the completion of each academic year, 
students must submit an academic transcript to the Greater Richmond Foundation. 



* * * * * 



In summary, a review of the literature related to increasing the academic pool of minority 
students for higher education indicates that efforts to address this issue must be multi-faceted and 
comprehensive. Of primary concern is the need to address the achievement levels of minority 
students in the classroom and in the context of the home and community. More research is needed 
to determine the effectiveness of academic programs aimed at improving achievement levels of at-risk 
children in middle and high schools. Programs proven to be effective on all levels should be 
adequately funded and widely replicated in schools when children in poverty and/or at-risk of failure 
demonstrate that the greatest need for such programs exists. 

Federal, state and local initiatives need to be developed to provide a stronger knowledge base 
for improving achievement of at-risk students. Further, educational policies which have a negative 
impact on minority student achievement (e.g. tracking, retention, lack of access to courses which 
prepare students for college entry) should be eliminated where reasonable alternatives are not 
available. No plan to address Black student achievement should ignore the impact of the guidance 
counselor on the preparation of minority students for college. Specialized training to include 
sensitivity to diversity is imperative. Adequate funding of schools and programs is a major concern. 

cellence, whether in terms of school resources or community programs, requires real dollar 
commitments and does not come cheaply. 



Collaborative partnerships between schools, business and industry and higher education can 
provide financial and human resources to help at-risk students stay in school, help guide and direct 
them toward college careers, and provide sorely needed financial support. 



Increasing the academic pool of minority students for higher education can only be realized through 
a strong commitment on the part of educators on all levels, policy makers as well as parents and the 
community. 
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PART TWO: BUSINESS/SCHOOL PARTNERSHIPS TO ENHANCE DEVELOPMENT OF 

AT RISK STUDENTS 



The corporate sector and other segments of the community have become increasingly aware 
that they have a vested interest in the schools and an important role to play in improving them. 
Inadequate education today results in an unprepared labor force tomorrow and society will pay the 
cost of the life-time dependency of those who do not succeed in school. 

Through successful business/school partnerships, new coalitions must be established which 
involve not only the individuals in the corporate sector but community organizations that have a 
significant record of improving the local quality of life for its citizenry. Currently, a number of 
successful business/school partnerships offer programs to meet the needs of students. Such programs 
range from a direct link between business and the school volunteer programs to adopt-a-school 
programs in which businesses give employee time to the school system. The keys to ensuring success 
of such programs include mutual trust and respect, commitment from high level managers, school 
leaders and university administrators, and a legitimacy that is developed in stated policy (including 
objective measures for evaluation and standards of performance) (Purcell, Alden and Nagle, 1984). 

Following is a summary of business/school partnerships currently being implemented on the 
national and state levels for high school, middle school and elementary school students. This section 
of the report is divided into three parts: 

1. Business/School partnerships on the national and state levels for high school, middle school 
and elementary school students. References indicate the sources for the 46 programs 
described in this portion of the report; the contact persons are also named, however, during 
the summer months when the research was done for when this project, many of these 
individuals were unavailable for verification of these entries. Data were entered based on 
written documentation on the respective programs. 

2. Characteristics of business/school partnerships that are effective in helping disadvantaged 
students; and 

3. Benchmark business/school partnerships which includes a brief narrative on nine model 
programs. 
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Anecdotal: Attendance 
up 20% when 
volunteers teach. 
Employer* who later 
hire Junior 

Achievement students 
attest to stronger 
academic skills. 
Objective outcome- 
based testing began at 
the end of 1990. 


1. Significant difference 
between control and 
treatment groups on: 

a. reading scores; 

b. math computations; 

c. math applications; 

d. career maturity; 

e. intentions to drop 
out 

S3 


In 1988: Costs were 
SSO million in cash 
and SIO million in 
services and products. 
These costs include all 
program sites. 


$3600 per student for 
8 week summer 
program. TWs price 
includes room and 
board on campus at 


LSU. 


1. Volunteers from 
businesses. 


1. Headmaster. 

2. Nine teachers. 

3. Eight tutors. 

4. TWo counselors. 

5. Sixteen peer 
counselors. 

6. One recreation 
director. 

> 


1. Positive business role 
models who encourage 
and teach math, science 
and reading. 

2. Volunteers take 
students to workplaces. 

3. Teach about "real 
life". Student activities 
include figuring out the 
costs of kvtng by 
oneself with and 
without a high school 
degree. 

4. "Business Basics" are 
taught to elementary 
grades as an overview 
of business 
organization, 
management, 
production and 
marketing. Junior high 
students get "Project 
Business” about supply 
and demand, corporate 
finance and the global 
economy. High 
schoolers take "Applied 
Economics* 

-a comprehensive 
economics course. 


1. Summer program 
based on participative 
management style. 

2. Inservice training in 
Quest for Living Skids 


(affeciiveAocial skids) 
for leaching staff and 3 
day workshop for all 
staff. 

3. Ratio of 1:13 phis 
tutor/aide in every dass 

4. Curriculum with 
credits earned for 
"regular" school. 

5. Half day working 
with professor on LSU 
campus. 

6. Team meetings daily 
on individual students. 

7. Dorm group with 


1. Workplace (raining. 

2. College entrance. 

3. Open up new 
opportunities and 
experiences to the 
students. 


1. Students with newly 
acquired skills will be 
able (o return lo 
regular school 
environments and 


demonstrate reduced 
alienation and more 
school success. 

2. Group participation 
and cooperative team 
work. 

3. Raise self-esteem, 
increase positive 
recognition, and 
establish high goals in 
students. 

4. Supportive 
leadership. 

5. Increase coping skills 

6. Increase math and 


More than 1,000,000 
students in elementary, 
middle and high 
schools. 1 in 5 New 
York students. 


Serves potential high 
school dropouts. 100 
students in treatment 
group in this study and 
100 students in control 
group. 


^Junior Achievement, in 
14,000 schools across the 
country. 

Contact: Junior 
Achievement of Richmond, 
Inc. 

185 Fast Bell Blvd. 

(804) 232-4070 


^Louisiana State Youth 
Opportunities Unlimited 
(LSYOU). An alternative 
school. 


t^ontact: ms. Baptiste 
(504) .388-1751 
Louisiana State University 
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BENCHMARK BUSINESS/SCHOOL PARTNERSHIPS 



High School Programs 

• The Fannie Mae/H.D. Woodson Senior High School Incentive Scholarship Program 

Fannie Mae is a successful program implemented by a committed company. Working from 
statistical data that claim American workforces in ten years will be two-thirds women and minorities, 
Fannie Mae seeks to prepare the local high schoolers for the challenge ahead. Not only is Fannie 
Mae hoping to secure skilled minority and disadvantaged students for their own industry, but the 
company views education as an investment in the future success of our nation as a whole. 

The cash incentives Fannie Mae offers are motivational. Each student can earn up to $500 
per semester toward college or other post-secondary education. But, in essence, the key to Fannie 
Mae’s success lies in its mentoring abilities and efforts. Nearly 200 Fannie Mae employees are 
volunteering thousands of hours of work with the Woodson high school students with whom they 
have been paired. This partnership between student and employee includes academic help and 
enrichment activities. Furthermore, the mentors participate in career counseling and help the 
students secure further financial aid if necessary. Mentors are given ten hours off from work per 
week to be with their student’s mentees. However, many employees spend a good deal more time 
helping the students with various activities and often become role models that are an encouraging 
and positive aspect of the students’ lives. 

Paid summer internships are available at Fannie Mae for students entering their junior or 
senior years. These internships involve work in many departments throughout the company with 
training and development classes. Fannie Mae also sponsors and teaches workshops at the company 
to introduce the students to business. Also, Fannie Mae staff is involved in career days and other 
workshops at Woodson to continue the interactional communication between high school and 
business. 

Two full-time professionals staff the program daily. They are responsible for administrative 
concerns, counsel students in the program, and work with guidance staff to inform students about 
college and careers. They also hold workshops about the program at nearby middle schools to 
disseminate information and get the students striving for entrance to the program. Finally, this staff 
aids in the mentoring program and sets up extracurricular events, such as cultural field trips. 



SOURCE: Fannie Mae Foundation. (1991). Fannie Mae/H.D. Woodson High School Incentive Scholarship 

Program and Futures 500 Club . (Available from Fannie Mae, 3900 Wisconsin Ave.,NW, Washington, D.C. 20016- 
2899) 



• CHROME (Cooperating Hampton Roads Organizations for Minorities in Engineering) 

CHROME is a pre-engineering program with 10 participating school systems. It is supported 
by 28 businesses, colleges and government agencies. Membership dues provide the funds for the 
programs CHROME inspires. CHROME is governed by a board of directors, elected by the 
membership, who develop policies and govern the organization. 

The stated mission of CHROME is to "increase the number of underrepresented minority and 
female students entering math, science, engineering and related technical fields." (p. 1). The 
programs are designed to complement regular educational programs. 

CHROME utilizes a club model. The organization establishes clubs at any school that is 
interested. These clubs are led by a team of sponsors that includes a math teacher, science teacher, 
guidance counselor and language arts teacher. CHROME provides this team with training activities, 
learning resources, and a Resource Directory listing volunteer members of CHROME who will arrange 
for speakers, field trips, project help, and/or mentors for students. Hands-on activities in the named 
fields are strongly encouraged. Computer and video resources are available from the CHROME 
library. 



Students go on field trips to work sites that enable the students to watch role models apply 
their knowledge in a work environment. Demonstrations and workshops are implemented by 
CHROME members and agencies. The club model has a built-in support network of peers, mentors 
and teachers. Even if the students do not continue on to college in one of the focus fields, the 
students enjoy the involvement and motivation CHROME clubs offer. 

Thirty-three clubs are now in place in Virginia schools. In the 1990-91 school year, over 700 
students participated in the CHROME clubs. Further, activities last year included CHROME’S 
annual meeting where students were able to mingle with die business members, as well as government 
representatives and public school administrators. A special NASA workshop became a field trip for 
25 CHROME students who qualified through an essay writing contest. There, the students received 
a tour of NASA research center and learned about future space stations and goals of NASA. Old 
Dominion sponsored a physics summer program for six Saturdays. Engineering Olympics and a 
Science-Technology Model Fair in Washington, D.C.,were two other projects in which CHROME 
students were involved. 

CHROME recognizes and supports student efforts in going to college. This past year, 120 
seniors were accepted to college and are hoping to major in math, science or engineering. Schools 
included the University of Virginia, Howard University, and William & Mary. Many of these students 
received scholarships and awards. CHROME continues support in college with the CHROME 
alumni connection. 



SOURCE: Cooperating Hampton Roads Organizations for Minorities in Engineering (CHROME). (September, 
1990-August, 1991). Annual Report . Norfolk, VA: Author. 



• Communities in Schools (CIS) 

Communities in Schools (CIS) targets high school students who are high dropout risks. Begun 
in 1979, CIS is now in twelve cities and is still expanding. CIS works as a framework but each of the 
sites operates independently. Each site has a governing board for major decisions and planning. This 
board includes school, community, business and social service agency members. The name of the 
program describes the philosophy behind the organization. The project’s philosophy is that the best 
way to help at-risk students is to bring the necessary helping agencies and business volunteers into 
the school. 

A major principle of CIS is that most of the social services and other needs are already in 
place in the community. But, these resources are not being utilized in the schools and, in actuality, 
remain separate entities to which students seldom go. Students with problems are referred out to 
community agencies which are often large bureaucracies far from the school world of the students. 
Utilizing city government, school administrators and boards, businesses and volunteer groups, services 
are being provided in the schools. 

With school teachers, these resources are forming small teams that can identify, assess and 
work with problems directly in the school. These members can track a student’s attendance, 
discipline records, grades and classroom work. Counselors can deal with individual and family 
problems. Parents are encouraged to keep better track of their children. Substance abuse or 
rehabilitative counseling can be worked on at school and thus the need for referral becomes rare. 
The students are followed by the teams and feel more connected to the school. Help and hope do 
not seem so distant. Graduation becomes the goal of the team members and a realistic goal for- the 
students. 

Goals of the program include: 

• Improving school attendance. 

• Developing social skills, personal growth and employment skills. 

• Increasing parental involvement. 

• Decreasing negative social behavior or disciplinary problems. 

Each site is different. Some provide afterschool care and supervision. Others provide group 
therapy and tutoring. Funds are supplied by the Job Training Partnership Act and state, city and 
county governments. Further monies are supplied by foundations and businesses. 

Early intervention is stressed. Counselors and teachers are constandy aware of the warning 
signs and refer students when they think it is necessary. The programs appear to be working 
extremely well. In the Austin, Texas Independent School District, over 95% of program participants 
remain in school while 93% of those with behavioral problems have stayed out of serious trouble. 
Grades have improved and school absences have declined over 35%. Nearly 70% of the students 
have been promoted or graduated. This comprehensive program is a collaborative effort that focuses 
on the student and gets results. 



SOURCE: Baizerman, M.& Compton, D. (1991, Jan. -Feb.). Services for at-risk students in schools; Would more 
be better and is better good enough? Children Today , pp. 7-11. 



• Louisiana State Youth Opportunities Unlimited (LSYOU) 



Louisiana State Youth Opportunities Unlimited (LSYOU) is a program focused on helping 
at-risk students graduate from high school. Based on theory supported by research, that many at-risk 
students have a difficult time and feel alienated with the large, formal and impersonal structure of 
most high schools, LSYOU is an effort to create and develop a supportive, alternative structure to 
keep at-risk students engaged in school and reduce the inevitable alienation these students feel. A 
participative management style was chosen for the base of LSYOU. This structure provides a vehicle 
for administrators, teachers, parents, staff and students to contribute to the decision making process 
at some level in the school. 

Several aspects of the high school experience were personalized for LSYOU’s program. First, 
program teachers and staff members were chosen on the basis of their participative management 
styles. The staff was trained in the concepts of the Quest National Center’s Skills for Living program 
This program includes: skills to develop self-esteem, deal constructively with feelings, develop a 
positive attitude; build relationships; appreciate family; establish trust, loyalty and commitment, 
manage finances, develop goals, and discover one’s personal views. 

Second, each class was no larger than 13 students. In addition to the teacher, each class had 
a tutor or teacher aide. This class size was helpful in providing individualized instruction as well as 
encouraging group participation, shared decision making, cooperative team work, supportive 
leadership and goal setting. 

Third, students could earn credits for "regular" school classes. Academic goals included 
learning abstract concepts and improvement of reading, speaking and writing. Communication was 
emphasized as well as high standards and expectations for the students. 

Fourth, all students spent a half day with an LSU professor. This project had the goal of 
having the student experience real-life" and work with an accomplished professional. Fifth, each 
student had a team of counselors, teachers and program coordinators who met weekly to practice 
participative management and discuss the student. 



Finally , students were encouraged to take part in extracurricular events and activities. Each 
student belonged to a group in the dormitory, which operated like a student government. These 
activities encouraged team work and involvement. 

LSYOU is a summer program that has shown evidence that it helps academic skills as well 
as personal skills such as self-esteem, goal setting and maturity. It also has reduced the students’ 
intentions to drop out. The participative management style seems critical to the success of the 

program in that the students feel a real sense of belonging to the program. Their voices are heard 

by the teachers, role models and their peers. Students appear to become more engaged in the school 
process after the LSYOU program. The goal is, therefore, that these students will become more 
involved in "regular" high school and resist dropping out. 



SOURCE: Gaston, S. N. (1987). LSYOU: The effec ts of an alternative organizational framework on students 

a t _ risk for dropping out (Report No. CG-019-925). Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the American 
Educational Research Association, Washington, D.C. (ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. ED 282 157) 



» 



• Middle College High School 

Middle College High School is on the LaGuardia Community College campus. Founded to 
serve the needs of at-risk high school students, the goal was to provide a structure that would engage 

• the potential dropout and help eliminate the risk of leaving school. The program seems to work. 
In 1985, the last year comparative data are available, 83% of Middle College students graduated 
compared with 50% city wide in New York City. In 1989, 75% of Middle College graduates went to 
college. 

p The major component of Middle College’s program is the fact that it is on the campus of a 

college. This provides a concrete connection to die post-secondary educational world. In many 
studies, it has been found that at-risk students tend to look at college as an impossible mystery. 
College becomes a bigger-than-life myth for these students and their motivation drops. In Middle 
College’s case, college is pan of the everyday life of the high school. Students participate fully in the 
life of the college. Thus, it becomes not only a realistic picture in the students’ minds but it also acts 

• as a motivator to college entrance. The students attend college classes and see that they can pass. 
College credit is received that also goes toward the high school diploma. They have college IDs and 
access to the entire campus facilities and activities. This includes recreational facilities as well as 
computer labs, libraries and a writing center. The school calendars of both the college and the high 
school mesh as much as possible to allow true partnership. Faculty of the community college teach 

p some classes at the high school and high school teachers can serve as adjunct professors at the 

college. The principal acts as a department head and is therefore involved in college planning and 
other meetings. 

The culture of Middle College provides a sense of belonging by creating positive relationships 
between adolescents and adults. The students are on a first-name basis with the teachers which sets 

• up expectations for a more equal relationship. The students wrote the Middle College Constitution 
and developed codes of conduct that apply to both students and teachers. 

Communication is stressed. The maximum enrollment is 500 students. These are divided into 
30 families with 17 students each, a guidance counselor and a family worker. These families meet 

^ three times a week at lunch and peers can discuss concerns and problems. Students who are failing 

are required to join a group and receive a pass/fail grade for group work. House teachers are 
involved in the students’ daily life and remain relatively stable over the three years. A biweekly 
parent group has developed to discuss family issues and inform the parents about the students’ 
progress. The parent group may include students. 

® These efforts seem to help the at-risk students engage in school. The structure is supportive 

for students as well as staff. There are greater resources available due to the proximity to LaGuardia 
Community College. Students are not only receiving encouragement to go on to college, but they 
are developing self resources that will serve them well in any setting. 



ft SOURCE: Cullen, C. (1991). Membership and engagement at Middle College High School. Urban Education. 

26(1) . 83-93. 
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• PROJECT ASPIRE 



This effort by Proctor & Gamble is a cooperative venture. ASPIRE involves students, 
parents, school personnel, the community, and Proctor & Gamble volunteers. Their commitment is 
to saving high school students in danger of dropping out or, in other ways, not receiving the high 
school education and life preparation they need. 



ASPIRE is mainly a mentoring program. Each student involved receives one-on-one attention from 
a caring adult, either from Proctor & Gamble, or from the community. The mentors help the student 
with all parts of his/her life and education. Self-esteem and self-confidence increase through this 
relationship. The mentors work not only on academic support and career/college counseling, but they 
share their ideas, values, social skills and self-discipline. Furthermore, the students share in the 
mentor’s work and thus are exposed to "real-life." Students are often taken out of school by the 
mentor, or the group coordinator, to go to an industrial plant, or to a workshop at Proctor & 
Gamble, or to sit in on a meeting with their mentor. This enables the student to start to think about 
the skills he/she may need in the future and set realistic goals in order to achieve them. 

The project identified a project coordinator from the school administration. This person is 
a caring, committed individual ready to give every effort to change the dropout rate and low skill 
level. The coordinator and his team first identify students at risk of dropping out and assign them 
a mentor. Students who are at-risk of dropping out but are not reaching their potential are also 
targeted. These students become involved in a network of support, counseling and high expectations. 



For the students who do not want to focus on college, for many different reasons, the 
program helps them select courses of study that will help launch them into a fulfilling career track. 
Mentors pass on career information and teach students how to research a career. Also, work habits 
and social skills become an objective. Mentors work on dress, manners and professional language 
and conduct. Students are encouraged to be involved in a job preparation program or an internship. 

For the college-bound students, the mentors worry about the students becoming discouraged 
in the face of applications, interviews and essays. Mentors encourage these students and help take 
the mystery out of the college experience so it does not seem so overwhelming to the student. This 
includes visits to college campuses, attending college information days, helping students fill out 
lengthy financial aid applications, and just being available for stressful times. 

In Cincinnati s Woodward High School where Project ASPIRE takes place, minorities make 
up 85% of the school and 30% are from low-income families. The school has enjoyed significant 
gains in grade point average, attendance, promotion, and decreases in dropouts and discipline 
problems since the program started in 1987. Quarterly evaluations of the students and the programs 
occur. The program coordinators and members feel this offers a check and balances system to 
maintain the progress they have made and continue to make. 



SOURCE: Proctor & Gamble Company. (1991). Project ASPIRE: A guide for partners in education . (Available 
from The Proctor & Gamble Company, 1 Proctor & Gamble Plaza, Cincinnati, OH 45202). 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PROGRAMS 



• Chevron Accelerated Schools 

The Accelerated Schools Program was developed by Dr. Henry Levin from the Center for 
Education Research at Stanford University. It is aimed at elementary school children who are 
beginning their education at-risk of failure. The theory behind the schools stems from the fact that 
most children who start kindergarten and are behind academically are tracked into remedial classes 
which may lead to a higher dropout rate later. The concept of Accelerated Schools is based on the 
principle that if these students are put into accelerated instruction, they will respond in a positive way 
and by the time they reach the sixth grade, they will have advanced to the level of their peers. 

The Accelerated Schools Program is a collaborative effort. Chevron provides the funds while 
facilitators from Stanford guide the implementation. This program is a framework, not a single 
model, and thus it can be implemented anywhere with some guidelines. It also is a program that 
addresses the whole school, not a particular grade, curriculum or teacher method. The program is 
based on a common set of goals that will be the focus of everyone’s energy. These goals are 
discussed and defined by the parents, teachers and students themselves as compared to being handed 
down by the administration. The goals are recommended to focus on re-engaging the at-risk children 
into the mainstream so their future educational experiences can be fully realized. 

Parents, teachers and administrators have the ability to make important decisions for the 
school and home life in order to improve the education of the students. This power will hopefully 
break down the communication gaps and the tendency to blame one group or the other for failure. 
Instead, this arrangement facilitates a collaborative venture. Also, accelerated schools enjoy all of 
the learning resources that students, parents, school staff and communities can bring to the school. 

The curriculum is heavily language focused, even in math. The students receive an early 
introduction to writing and reading for meaning. Parental involvement is emphasized. Parents must 
sign an agreement that clarifies the obligation of the parent, school staff and students. Parents also 
may receive training to actively assist and support their children or interact with the program in other 
ways. 



The Accelerated Schools Program has utilized an extended day. This provides rest periods, 
arts, independent work period and physical activities. The extended day is also helpful for parents 
who work. Each accelerated school has a governing body or a steering committee composed of 
teachers and other staff. The principal is involved to guide the decisions and help initiate plans. 

The Accelerated Schools Program has shown promise with two pilot schools in California. 
Chevron has funded the programs for three years, in which time, evaluations will be completed. 
After the three years, the goal is that the schools will assume responsibility for replication of the 
program. 



SOURCE: Chevron Corporation. (1991). Chevron Accelerated Schools: Education packet . (Available from 

Chevron Corporation, 575 Market St., San Francisco, CA 94105-2856) 



• Comer School Development Program 



The Comer School Development Program is a framework or a set of principles to follow in 
establishing an elementary school. It is not a single program and thus, it has been implemented in 
many different school districts and grade levels over the years. In 1968, Dr. James P. Comer 
designed the program based on child development principles. It was piloted in two New Haven, 
Connecticut schools and within five years, the program was being disseminated more widely. 

The Comer School Development Program is based on some abstract concerns that are meant 
to apply to the whole school. The program comes from a psychological and social background with 
the theory that a youngster s positive self-esteem is an immensely important prerequisite to any 
success in life. There are some concrete pieces that are key elements to the Comer program but 
underlying these recommendations is a need to personalize the program to the specific school district. 

A major need is for a project coordinator who facilitates the program at the school level. 
Within the schools, this model calls for three structures that are at the center of the Comer program. 
A School Planning and Management Team develops a Comprehensive School Plan with input from 
the entire community. Members include teachers, staff, parents, counselors and administrators. 
Overall goals are articulated for improving the school climate, providing staff development, improving 
academic achievement and developing a community relations program. Since everyone is represented 
on this team, the hope is that everyone will have a bigger stake in the outcome and more effort and 
cooperation will be expended. 

Another structure is the Mental Health Team made up of psychologists, social workers, special 
education teachers, counselors, and other support service staff. Beyond normal duties, this team 
focuses on prevention, child development and interpersonal relationships. Comer schools strive for 
caring, supportive social relationships within the school walls. These teams interact with each other 
and the students and aim at forming strong relationships among teachers, staff and students. 

The third structure is the Parent Program which uses the PTA as the foundation for a more 
broad-based parent program. Volunteering time is encouraged of the parents and this team works 
to develop social events that will improve the school climate and help make the parents feel more 
involved and empowered. 

These three teams are the central force behind the success of the Comer program. They 
work together with the students to establish a warm, positive climate which Comer believes fosters 
the self-esteem needed in a child’s life. The construction of the Comer program fosters school spirit 
and cooperation. 

The outcomes of the Comer program include teachers who feel more productive and students 
who feel a greater sense of self-worth and hope for the future. 



SOURCE; Anson, A. R.,Cook, T. D., Habib, F., Grady, M. K., Haynes, N. & Comer, J. P. (1991). The Comer 
School Development Program; A theoretical analysis. Urban Education. 26(1 ) . 56-82. 



• Kodak’s 21st Century I .earning Challenge 

Kodak’s educational programs span grades K-12. The goal of these programs in the 
Rochester City School District is to increase student interest in math and science to encourage 
retention in high school with the goal of completing college and entering a math or science related 
profession. Kodak’s belief is that the more the children are aware of science and technologies, the 
most positive their attitudes and the higher their achievement and goals. 

In examining Kodak’s programs, one school provides a clear example of Kodak’s hard work- 
Clara Barton School No. 2. This is a school that houses kindergarten through sixth grade but has 
programs that will extend through the students’ high school years. Diverse programs and people have 
come together to make a difference in this school. 

Since 1984, Kodak scientists have created and taught a year-long science curriculum that 
started with thirty fourth grade students and now includes 100 Kodak employees who work with 400 
students. The scientists are part of, and receive support from, the National Organization of Black 
Chemists and Chemical Engineers. They help design the curriculum to fit with, and supply to, future 
endeavors in school and careers. Fifty other Kodak employees provide weekly science instruction to 
students in K-6. School scores on standardized tests have risen as much as 25 points since these 
programs began. 

Over fifty Kodak employees mentor students on a one-on-one basis. The program links the 
student, parents, teachers and the employees who begin mentoring in the fifth and sixth grade and 
continue through the student’s high school graduation. The mentored students visit Kodak’s 
Research and Development or manufacturing facilities monthly to see applied science at work and 
to apply the knowledge they have gained in the classroom to real life problems and challenges. 
Mentors work with students on communication skills, quality concerns and workplace behaviors and 
work with students to offers continuous support outside of the school environment. 

Another innovative program involves five teachers, the vice principal and a parent who spend 
one day a week at the Institute for Research and Reform in Education at the University of 
Rochester to design the 21st century goals for School #2. These plans include short-term and long- 
term goals for Clara Barton School. The Institute for Research and Reform in Education provides 
consultation and expertise in deciding the direction in which the school should head. 

Kodak instructors work with the school teacher to team-teach hands-on science to the 
students. Both the school and Kodak feel the program is immensely satisfying and successful. Clara 
Barton School is just one of the Rochester schools that Kodak is helping to grow. 



SOURCE: Eastman Kodak Company. (1991). New Patterns for New Partnerships . (Available from Education 

Initiatives, Eastman Kodak Company, 343 State Street, Rochester, N.Y. 14650) 

Eastman Kodak Company. (1992, Winter). Star Chronicles . (Available from Education Initiatives, Eastman Kodak 
Company, 343 State Street, Rochester, N.Y. 14650) 
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